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BOOKS WHICH SHOULD BE IN THE LIBRARY 
OF EVERY AMERICAN. 








GEORGE WASHINGTON. By Wooprow Wusor, 
Ph.D., LL.D. iously Illustrated by Howarp Prux. 
Harry Fenx, ers. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Deckel 
Edges and Gilt Top, $3.00. 


NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR OF 1812. ~ 
James Barnzs. With 21 Full- page Illustrations b 
Caruron T. CHAPMAN, printed in color and tint, and 12 
Reproductions of Medals. 8vo, Cloth, a Deckel 
Edges and Gil 


it Top, $4.50. 
THE PURITAN IN HOLLAND, ENGLAND, AND 
AMERICA. By Dovetas CampBELy. 2 vols. 8vo, 
— Ne Edges and Gilt Tops, $5.00; Three-quarter 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the 
——— 2 of 1850. By James Forp Ruopes. Three 
Vol. L., 1850-1854; Vol, II., meet * 
Vol Itt. S— 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and 
‘ops, $2 


THE AMERICAN. CONGRESS. By Joszrn Wezsr 
Moors. A History of National — and Political 
Events, 1774-1895. 8vo, Cloth, $3, 


ee ore HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES from their Declaration of Pee te (net 
the Close of their Civil War. By Groner Pe omen 
os pte 8vo, Cloth, Uncut and Gilt Tops, 
.00 each. 





THE LETTERS OF 
JAMES RUSSELL 
LOWELL. Edited by 
Cuartes Exsor Norton. 

With Portrait. 2 vols. 8vo, 


the imposi 
R. Cato 
Queen V 


THE WRITINGS AND 


THE CORONATION 


is described by 


RICHARD HARDING DAVIS, 


One of the two American correspondents who witnessed 
ceremonies in Moscow, and is illustrated by 
be who had a royal commission from 


THE ORATIONS AND 
ADDRESSES OF 
GEORGE WILLIAM 


ee and Gile To 
Giesirs. 





SPEECHES OF SAM- 
UEL J. TILDEN. Ed- 
ited by Jonn BicEriow. 

2vols, 8vo, Cloth, Uncut 
Elgesand Gilt Tops, $6.00. 


FEBRUARY ISSUE 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


MEMOIRS OF GEN- 
ERAL DIX. 


traits. 2 vols. 8 





THE LIFE OF SAMUEL 
J. TILDEN. By Joun 
—528 With Portraits 
oo. Cloth, ly a 

" t 
and Gil Gilt T Tope, $6.00. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH COL- 
ONIES IN AMERICA. 
Wh Col Casor LoDoE. 

ith Colored Map. vo, 
Half Leather, $3.00. 


of a three-months’ 





ARTICLES ON MEXICO. 


The Awakening of a Nation. 


By CHARLES F. LUMMIS. 
The first of a series of timely papers, which are the result 
journey ——2 Mexico under 


Articles, Short — ator Departments, 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


U wad Gilt Tore: 
Lagetitare t Tops, 
HARPER’S BOOK OF 


CmARLTON T. Lewis. 
Three-quarter Leather, 
$10.00. 








THE HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, By Ricuarp Hitprers. From the First 
to the end of the Sixteenth 

, $12,00; Sheep, $15.00; 


LIFE OF JAMES BUCHANAN, Fifteenth President 
of the United States. By Groner Ticknor Curtis. 
2 vols. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $6.00. 


HARPER’S POPULAR CYCLOPAEDIA OF 
UNITED b dona a en By oy Loss- 
ine. 1000 Illustrations, 2 v Lay Cloth, $10,00 ; 
Shoop. $12.00; Half Morosoo, $1500, 7" 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES to the 
Close of President Jackson’s Administration. By Taomas 
WerntTwortTH ees Illustrated by Maps, 
ete. 8vo, Cloth, $3.50 








HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS | rwsusteo v 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., NEW YORK. 








A NEW WORK BY ANDREW LANG. 


PICKLE THE SPY; 


Or, The Incognito of Prince Charles. 
By Anprew Lano. With Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo, 
342 pages, $5.00. 
*,* This book is not a novel, though it contains the materials of ro- 


The whole exhibits the last romance of the Stuarts, and the extremes 
of loyalty and treason. 


FOR THE WHITE ROSE OF ARNO. 
A Romance. By Owen Ruoscomyt, author of ** Battlement 
and Tower,” “Jewel of Ynys Galon,”’ ete. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ornamental, $1.25. 


FORTY -ONE YEARS IN INDIA. 
From Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief. 

By Field-Marshall Lord Ropsrts of Kandahar. With Por- 
traits of Lord Clyde, Sir William Mansfield, Sir James 
Outram, Gen. John Nicholson, Sir Abraham Roberts, Sir 
Samuel Browne, V.C., Lord Napier of Magdala, Lord Rob- 
erts, Sir Donald Stewart, Sir Henry Lawrence, The Amir 
of Afghanistan, Sir Arthur Hardinge, several of which are 
engraved on steel, and other Illustrations. In 2 volumes. 
Demy vo, cloth, pp. xx.+511, xii. +522, $12.00. 


INDUSTRIES AND WEALTH OF NATIONS. 

By Micuart G. MuHa, Fellow of the Royal Statistical 
Society, Member of the Committee of the British Aseocia- 
tion, author of “The Dictionary of Statistics.” Crown 
8vo, $3.00. 


THE INDIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 
Examined with Reference to the Physical, Ethnographic, and 

Historical Conditions of the Provinces. By B. H. BapEn- 

Powzt1, C.LE., Hon. M.A., Oxon. With Map. 8vo, $4. 


CRAGS AND CRATERS: 
Rambles in the Island of Réunion. By Wiut1am Dupiey 
Oxrver, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $2.00, 


ADDRESSES DELIVERED TO THE STU- 


DENTS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

By the late Lord Lz1aHron, Sometime President of the Royal 
Academy. With Portrait. 8vo, 310 pages, cloth extra, gilt 
top, $2.50. 

These “ Addresses,” eight in number, deal. with the Art of the 
Greeks and Romans, and with that of the Spanish, French, Italian, 
and German peoples. 

THE FUR AND FEATHER SERIES.— New Volume. 
Bdited by A. E. T. WATSON. 


THE RED DEER. 

Narurat History. By the Rev. H. A. Macpherson.— 
Dzer-Sratxive. By Cameron of Lochiel.—Srag Hunt- 
ina. By Viscount Ebrington.—Cooxery. By Alexander 
Innes Shand. With 10 Illustrations by J. Charlton and 
ly Crown 8vo, $1.75 ; or, in half Roxburgh bind- 





New Books s for Teachers. 


GARLICK’S NEW MANUAL OF METHOD. 
By A. H. Garticx, B.A. Crown 8vo, 351 pages, $1.20, 
Contents: I. School Economy.—II. Discipline. — Ii. 

Classification.— IV. Notes on Lessons.— V. Class T: 

wih Object Lessons.— VII. Kindergarten.— VIII. Arith- 

.— [X. Reading.— X. Spelling.— XI. Writing.— XI, 

Geopraphy._X1IL. History.—XI1V. English.— XV. Element- 

ary Science.— XVI. Music. 

“Tt is the best manual of its scope and size in English.”.— The Nation 

(New York). 

“No teacher can do without it. I am ordering 


i. Caria WENCKEBACH, oy Wellesley — ‘College, 


BRIEFS FOR DEBATE 
On Current Political, Economic, and Social Topics. 
Edited by W. DuBois Brooxrnes, A.B., of the Harvard 
Law School, and Ratepn Curtis Rinewatr, A.B., Assist- 
ant in Rhetoric in Columbia University. With an Introdue- 
tion on ““The Art of Debate,” by Atsert Busuwet. 
Harr, Ph.D., of Harvard University. With full Index. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xlvii.+213, $1.25. 


I feel sure that for the future it will be the 
of all workers in this subject. Sn oekieme Oat Dane So eee 


giving s0 unqualified endorsement and hg 
this.” — Miss 8. C. Hart, Assistant Professor 


of 
Sa ae 
— — 
Harvard University, P 


5— of Pennsylvania, Colgate — 
er y 
lin hm College, cd mam — ——* ty, Ober 


OUTLINE HISTORY OF GERMANY. 
*—2 Hawrrey. With Map. 12mo, 366 pages, $1.25. 


clear! ouvert ala Ss 
Se ty en ot historical pore ive. . 
’ for use in schools.” — 


sewse 


A capital text-' 


Longmans’ English Classics. 
Edited by Gzorce Rice Carpenter, A.B. 
NEW VOLUMES. 

SHAKSPERE’S MACBETH. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Joan Matrruews Man ty, Ph.D., Professor 
of the English Language in Brown University. With Por- 
trait of Shakspere. 60 cents. 

TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Gzorcz Epwarp Woopserry, A.B., 
Professor of Literature in Columbia College. With Portrait 
of Tennyson. 60 cents. 

MACAULAY’S LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Rev. Huser Gray 
Burxuuer, of the Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. With 
Portrait of Johnson. 50 cents. 

MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Books I. and II. Edited, 
with Introduction and ry gery Everert Hatz, 
Jr., Ph.D., Professor of Rhetoric and Logic in Union Col- 
lege. With Portrait of Milton. 50 cents. 

CARLYLE'S ESSAY ON BURNS. Edited, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by Wison Farranp, A.M., Associate 
Principal of the Newark Academy, Newark, N. J. With 
Portrait of Burns. 50 cents. 

.4 descriptive opinions and 


— Boot prsorioed forthe 1807 ond —— 
‘ages, will be sent to any address upon request. 





Sold by all Booksellers, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers, 91-98 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx. 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
Most Important Publications During 1896. 








A Golden Autumn. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


ALLPORT, FRANK, M.D. 
The Eye and Its Care. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


BARRETT, WILSON. 
The Sign of the Cross. 
With B. West Crue- 
Te "ine Ge in. 
BLANCHARD, AMY E. 
Betty of Wye. 
With Illustrations Frorencs P. Ex- 
@LaND. 12mo. C $1.25. 
CAREY, ROSA NOUCHETTE. 
The Mistress of Brae Farm. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


CORELLI, MARIE. 
Cameos. 
Ten Short Stories. 12mo. Buckram, $1. 
Jane. 
Issued in the Lotos Library. Tlustrated. 
16mo. Polished buckram, gilt top, 75 cts. 
The Mighty Atom. 
Large 12mo. Buckram, $1.25. 
The Murder of Delicia. 
12mo. Buckram, $1.25. 


DAVIS, HARRIET RIDDLE. 
In Sight of the Goddess. 


A Point of Conscience. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
EDWARDS, WILLIAM A., M.D., and HAR- 
RADEN, BEATRICE. 
Two Health-Seekers in Southern 
California. 


aan Cloth, ornamental, gilt top, uncut, 
FENN, GEORGE MANVILLE. 
The Black Tor. 
With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 
FISHER, SYDNEY GEORGE, B.A. 
The Making of Pennsylvania. 





HAINS, T. JENKINS. 
Captain Gore’s Courtship. 
Issued in the Lotos Library. Ulustrated. 
16mo. Polished buckram, gilt top, 75 cts. 


KING, CAPTAIN CHARLES, U.8.A. 
A Tame Surrender. 
A Btory of the Chicago Strike. Issued in 
the . Tustrated. 16mo. 
Polished buckram, gilt top, 75 cents. 


KINGSLEY, HENRY. 
The Mystery of the Island. 
A Tale of Bush and Pampas, Wreck and 
Treasure-Trove. First American Edition. 


MOLESWORTH, MRS. 
Philippa. 
Illustrated. 


MORGAN, GEORGE. 


Jobn Littlejohn, of J. 
in an 





In 
June, 12mo. Paper, 50c.; cloth, $1. 


WOLFE, THEODORE F., Dz., Pu.D. 
Shrines, 





Sold by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 715-717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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THOMAS NELSON & SONS’ 
EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
COLLIER’S HISTORIES. 


England from the English Settlement 
to the Reformation (449-1509). 12mo, cloth extra, 80 cts. 
Period II. The Reformation and the Revolution (1509- 
1688). 12mo, cloth extra, 80 cts. 
Period III. Great Britain and Ireland (1689-1887). 12mo, 
eloth extra, 80 cts. 
—— — OF HISTORY. By Aumaa Horonm- 
First Series. A connected series of his- 


TORCH-BEARERS > HISTORY. Second Series. From 
the Reformation to the beginning of the French Revolution. 
Tame. cloth, 80 cts. 


The “ torch-bearers”’ in this series, each of whom forms 

central re in the events and scenes of his include William 

of Francis ae 6 eee See eae, 

Oliver well, Sir Isaac Newton, Peter the the 
George Wi 


ae OF COMMON THINGS AND USEFUL INFOR- 
MATION. Profusely illustrated. 18mo, cloth, 50 cts. 


en POPULAR — — | 
trated. 18mo, cloth, 50 cts. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. By W. Janome Har- 


nison, F.G.S. 
Stage I.— Ilustrated. 12mo, cloth, pp. 83, 30c. 


Magnetism. 
Stage II.—Frictional Electricity. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
pp. 95, 30 cts. 
aa Electricity. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 
PP 
Also the above three books bound in one volume. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 283, 75 cts. 


THE CLASSICAL SERIES. 
Six Vols. 12mo, cloth, inked sides. 


Beautifully illustrated by Howard, 
Filaxman, and others. Per vol., $1.25. " 
— —-——Y STORIES SIMPLY TOLD—TRAGEDIES. By 
euakuaraans's STORIES SIMPLY TOLD — COMEDIES. By 
Mary Szymovn. 
STORIES < OF THE DAYS OF KING ARTHUR. By Cuantes Hewar 
=. “SIEGE or — = THE WANDERINGS OF ULYSSES. 
Cuaries Henry 


CHAUCER'S STORIES, SIMPLY TOLD. 
STORIES OF OLD ROME. By Cuantes Huway Hanson. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers and Importers, 
33 East Seventeenth St., Union Square, NEW YORK. 





NEW BOOKS. 
That Affair Next Door. 


By Anna 45 a — in Ths Leavenworth Gone a 
oe =e Ge Se Library.”) 12mo, $1.00; paper, 


The History of Economics. 


By Hewry Dunnive Macteop, M.A. 
Cam Lew, au- 


and the Inner Tem emple ; 
thor of “* Theory of Credit,” ete. ag rn 
Household Economics. 
A Course of Lectures in the School of Economies of the Uni- 
of Wisconsin. By HEten 


versity of CAMPBELL, author of 
* Prisoners of Poverty,”’ —— Girls’ Home Book,” 
ete. 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 


The Story of | of Canada. 


By J.G. Bounmor Commons, Ottawa. New 
number (46) in the ** Story of —* —** Series.”” Fully 
Illustrated. Large 12mo, $1.50; half leather, gilt top, $1. 3. 


“A most jue and fascinating subject. 
— — 
ment it is intelligent, statesmanlike, and optimistic.” World. 


The Nicaragua Canal and the 
Monroe Doctrine. 


of the Various Projects of Interoceanic 
erican Isthmus, with refer- 


ience, Bryn Mawr Col- 


lege. With Mane 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 
—2 of Steen end mites, 2 Buia aentos 
— * we have seen ; 
to the historian , as 


indispensable to 
‘welll on 00 the engineer." — Mew York Sun. 


American Orations. 
From the Colonial Period to the Present Time, selected as 


ical by Prof. James A. Woopsvuen of Indiana in 
fy, Fons volumes, cach complete in ial, and wl 
now . * 


each $ * 
Now Ready. 
SERIES III.— The Anti-Slavery Struggle (Continued ).— 
Secession. 


Previously Published. 
Constitutional —* 


SERIES II.— The Anti-Slavery Struggle. 


Books and Their Makers During 
the Middle Ages. 


A Study of the Conditions of the Production and Distribution 

Clase of the Saventoenth Century pq ty A 
b EORGE 

phe a s author of * Authors and ‘Their Public in 


rer = oe Sold separately. 8vo, gilt tops, 


Vou. I.—A.D. 467-1600. 
Vou. IT.—1500-1709 (the date of the first t Copyright Statute.) 
‘ascination. 


at ati oe into it — Ty Th 

research that to enormous, 

TAterary World. = . 
“Tt is seldom that such wide learning, such historical grasp and 

insight, have been employed in their service.’’— Atlantic Monthly. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


NEW YORK AND LONDON. 
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WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY, 


THE ONE GREAT STANDARD AUTHORITY, 
So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice United States Supreme Court. 


IT IS A THOROUGH REVISION OF THE UNABRIDGED, 
The purpose of which has been not display nor the provision of material for boastful and showy advertisement, but the due, 
foliclons, cobchesty, ements aeons of 0 Sek ee ye ho pe of ita growth has obtained in an equal degree the 
favor and confidence of scholars and of the general public. 


IT IS THE BEST FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, BECAUSE 
Words are easily found * * * Pronunciation is easily ascertained * * * Meanings are easily learned 
* * * The growth of words easily traced, and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity of 
quantity characterizes its every department * * * GET THE BEST. 


Pamphlet free. G. & C. MERRIAM CO., PusuisHers, Sprincrietp, Mass., U.S. A. 


THE STORY OF THE MASTERPIECES, 


By CHARLES M. STUART, 
Contains Beautirut HauF-ToNED REPRODUCTIONS OF 
I. The Immaculate Conception; Murillo. II. The Adoration of the Shepherds; Correggio. 
Ill, The Sistine Madonna ; Raphael. IV. The Transfiguration ; Raphael. V. The Last Supper; 
Leonardo da Vinci. VI. The Descent from the Cross; Rubens. VII. The Assumption of the 
Virgin; Titian. VIII. The Last Judgment; Angelo. 
WITH A DESCRIPTION AND HISTORY OF EACH. 


Square Quarto. Ornamental Cloth. Stamped in Gold. Printed on Heavy Enameled Paper. Gilt Top. 
Price, in Box, postpaid, $1.50. 


CURTS & JENNINGS, PUBLISHERS. 




















CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 
3 3 The Students’ Series of English Classics. 
The Review of Reviews. Bh ene tern ec Below are 
EDITED BY ALBERT SHAW. some of the books, many of them required for admission to College. 
Lowe BATES’ BALLAD BOOK ......... 054% 50 ots. 
FOR FEBRUARY. — — * CONCILIATION WITH AMERICA See 
‘ Cee EE ee ebealons, See 
ores. et 2 Seer r CARLYLE’S DIAMOND NECKLACE. ........ 35 ots. 
» DE QUINCEY’S REVOLT OF THE TARTARS .... . 35 ote. 
By Jossrn JANSEN SPENCER. DE QUINCEY’S JOAN OF ARC, AND OTHER SELECTIONS 35 cts. 
FRANCIS A. WALKER AS A PUBLIC MAN. | DEFDEVS TALAMON AND ARO = = = 0 = = = - Bee 
By Professor Davin R. Dewy. _ GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER AND DESERTED VILLAGE 25 cts. 
With Fifteen Valuable Pictures and Portraits. GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. ...... 50 cts. 
A SKETCH OF RUDYARD KIPLING. Gree nt AL EEE 8 
By Cuanrces D. Layer. Llustrated. LOWELL’S VISION OF SER LAUNFAL ....... 25 ete. 
BROWNING AND THE LARGER PUBLIC: | MATTHE¥ ARNOLD'S 77 
The Significance of Browning’s Message. MACAULAY’S SECOND ESSAY ON EARL OF CHATHAM 35 cts. 
By Dean Farrar. perenne —— ON oe oe are * = 
MAI LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON’... . . 
BROWNING AS A POET OF THE PLAIN MILTON'S PARADISE LOST, BOOKS L ANDIL. . . . 35cte 
PEOPLE. MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, COMUS, LYCIDAS 25 ote. 
By Rev. Herserr Sreap. POPE’S ILIAD, — L, VL, XXIL, AND XXI 42 
PLEA FOR THE PROTECTION OF USEFUL MEN. | Scorrs LapY OF THELAKE 111... : : . BB cts. 
The Editor’s Progress of the World comments on : 8c te ay a. 
—Bw or SHAKESPEARE’S AS YOU LIKE IT ..... . : . Bb ete, 
The Recent Election of United States Senators. — MERONANT OF VENROR’ De tis —— 
Cuba and American Sympathy. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY PAPERS. ....... 36 ots. 
Po... ener senior ses oe the — —* THOMAS’ Pe apoio FROM WASHINGTON IRVING . ° — 
many other subjects of universal timely importance. | TENNYSON’S ELAINE. ... . 1. ++ se ee 
With portraits of the public men concerned, and other pictures. —— J PRINCESS . .... —8 23 + 
such aia — than — ne any af the above books sent, poctpat, om 
=: 6 receipt of price. iscount on quantities. 
The Review of Reviews. LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 
No. 13 Astor Place... . ++ «+s NEW YORK. BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO, 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


To be Published in February. 


THE CAMBRIDGE LOWELL. 


Complete Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. 
Cambridge Edition. From new plates, type, on 
opaque paper, and attractively bound. ith a por- 
trait and engraved title-page, with a vignette of 
Lowell’s home, Elmwood. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2.00; 
half calf, gilt top, $3.50; tree calf or full levant, 
$5.50 
For the first time Lowell’s Complete Poetical Works will 

now in a single volume. This is uniform with the Cam- 

bridge Edition of the poetical works of Longfellow, Whittier, 
and Holmes, which are accepted as ideal books for including 

a large amount of matter in convenient form and attractive 

typography. The editorial treatment is the same as that of 

the other Cambridge editions. The text is preceded by a bio- 
graphical sketch, and the book is equipped with short notes 
and an index of first lines. 


THE MYCENAEAN AGE. 


By Dr. Curestos Tsountas, Ephor of Antiquities and 
Director of Excavations at Mycenae, and J. Irvine 
Manatrt, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in Brown Univer- 
sity. With an Introduction by Dr. Wirtnetm Dérp- 
FELD. With a map, plans, tables, and over 150 illus- 
trations, including many full-page plates. 1 vol., 
large 8vo, $6.00. 

This important book, based on ‘‘The Mycenae” of Dr. 
‘Tsountas, published in 1893, offers a reasonably complete sur- 
vey of Mycenaean culture, and registers the most significant 
results of Mycenaean research down to the present time. Its 
illustrations offer the reader and student just the apparatus 
needed to vivify their appreciation of primitive Greek life and 
art. An Introduction by Dr. Dérpfeld, the eminent discov- 
erer of Mycenaean Troy, adds to the value of the work. 


THE SPOILS OF POYNTON. 


A Novel. By Henry James, author of “ The Portrait 
of a Lady,” ete. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

This is a novel of English characters and scenes, told with 
the high perfection of manner and the fascination of style 
which mark the best work of Mr. James. It is one of the 
most interesting of that series of noveis with which he has 
charmed all appreciative readers and enriched English litera- 
ture. 


THE LIQUOR PROBLEM 


In its Legislative Aspect. Embodying the results of 
investigations made by Dr. Frepertc W. Wrvzs and 
Joun H. Koren, Esq., under the direction of Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot, President Seth Low, and James 
C. Carter, Esq., a sub-committee of the Committee of 
Fifty to investigate the Drink Problem. With maps. 
12mo, $1.50. 

A work of great importance giving the results of a very 
careful investigation of the working of prohibitory and license 
laws of various kinds in Maine, Iowa, South Carolina, Massa- 
chusetts, Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and Missouri. 


Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 





The New and Enlarged Edition of 
JOHNSON’S 


Universal 
Cyclopzedia, 


Prepared by a corps of Thirty-six Em- 
inent Scholars as Department 
Editors, and nearly 
Three Thousand Contributors, 
under the direction of 


Charles Kendall Adams, LL.D., 


President University of Wisconsin, 
as Editor-in-Chief, is 


Now Ready for Delivery 


Every department of knowledge is covered 
under about Fifty Thousand Titles. 
The Pronunciation of difficult names 
is marked. Etymologies are given and 
in controversial subjects both sides have 
a bearing. The whole work is Fresh, 
Scholarly, Authoritative, and Up- 
to-date. 


President D. C. GILMAN, of Johns Hopkins 
University, says: 

“ Thoroughness is its marked characteristic. . . . 
American scholarship may be proud of this achieve- 
ment.” 

JOHN FISKE says: 


“I believe it to be incomparably the best cyclopedia 
in the English language.” 


Write for Prospectus and Specimen Pages. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The Macmillan Company’s New Books. 








Just Ready. 


ON THE FACE OF 
THE WATERS. 


By FLORA ANNIE STEEL, 
Author of “* Tales of the Punjab,”’ ete. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





This Romance of the Great Mutiny is the most widely read novel gebies Soe tag One, 
pan epee Sp Bo Ge eS a. In this country, two 


day of publication. It is a marvellously vivid 


Dedicated to the Sailors who have made the American flag known and 


respected in every harbor of the world. 


The book is written with all a sailor’s intense vitality, his strength of imag- 
It is the record of a 


ination, and the dramatic skill of a born story teller. 


hase of life utterly vanished, but once familiar to many an old family of 
Gee’ Bedford, Salem, or Gloucester, and in many a town which, like Salem, 
has still its Museum of East Indian curiosities, brought home by captains 
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SCIENCE AND THE NATIONAL 
GOVERNMENT. 


There is something quite anomalous in the 
fact that the capital of the United States is a 
comparatively unimportant city, with hardly 
any pretensions to leadership in the intellectual 
concerns of the nation. When we think how 
much London or Paris means for English or 
French art, science, and literature, and how 
little Washington means for anything but 
American politics, we touch upon one of the 
most distinctive characteristics of our New 
World civilization. Historically, of course, this 
peculiarity is easily accounted for. The na- 
tional capital was created by law under circum- 
stances almost as unfavorable as those attend- 
ing the efforts of Peter the Great to provide a 
new capital for the Russian Empire. The ob- 
jects were different in the two cases, but there 
was a considerable similarity in the conditions. 
Both Petersburg and Washington came into 
existence as “‘ fiat” capitals, were not very fav- 
orably situated for rapid development, and had 
to contend with the rivalries of old and jealous 
centres of civic and intellectual life. Again, 
our national capital is the seat of a federal gov- 
ernment, and the federal principle is necessarily 
antagonistic to the concentration of national 
energy at any single focus. But it may well 
be questioned whether the centralizing tend- 
encies everywhere so strongly influencing our 
national life will not eventually have their way 
in the affairs of the higher culture, and make 
of Washington, in the course of time, our cap- 
ital in the true comprehensive sense. As the 
foresight of the great Tsar has been justified 
by the development of St. Petersburg, and as 
the capital of the federal empire of Germany 
is slowly but surely overshadowing the older 
German capitals, so it is not unreasonable to 
think that the “ manifest destiny ” of which we 
hear so much is at work shaping the capital of 
this Republic into a home for the humanities. 
The time may quite- possibly arrive when the 
vanishing ascendancy of Boston, and the accom- 
plished ascendancy of New York, and the hoped- 
for ascendancy of struggling Chicago, in the 
world of American letters and learning, shall 
come to be viewed in the larger perspective as 
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but temporary phases of the historical develop- 
ment that will have transformed our nominal 
capital into the one real centre of our intellee- 
tual activities. 

While such a consummation as this, however 
devoutly to be wished, can only be a matter of 
the far distant future, it may at least be said 
that events are slowly shaping themselves to 
bring it about. Washington is becoming more 
and more the centre of an intelligent and cul- 
tivated society, more and more a city to which 
men of wealth and leisure are drawn by the 
various advantages which it has to offer. The 
forces of official and diplomatic life add to its 
society a color that cannot, in the nature of 
things, be found elsewhere, and that seems to 
be one of the necessary elements of the society 
of a capital in the European sense, The com- 
pletion of the new home provided for the Con- 
gressional Library is an incident that helps to 
accentuate the growing importance of Wash- 
ington in our intellectual life. What will prob- 
ably in time become at once the largest and the 
most useful of our public libraries can hardly 
fail to act as a magnet in attracting to Wash- 
ington people of the sort most to be desired 
im any great city. The project of a National 
University, to be supported at the public charge, 
has long been “in the air,” and, notwithstand- 
ing the grave objections that may be urged, 
finds much to be said in its favor, as the elo- 
quent plea recently made in its behalf by Pres- 
ident Jordan sufficiently attests. Meanwhile, 
the educational institutions already established, 
or to be established, in Washington under re- 
ligious auspices tend, and will continually tend, 
to further the evolution of the capital in the 
suggested direction. 

It is not our present purpose, however, to 
discuss this subject in its broader aspect, but 
rather to call attention to a single phase of the 
subject, brought into prominence just now by 
the leading article in a recent number of “ Sci- 
ence.” Under the caption, * A National De- 
partment of Science,” Mr. Charles W. Dabney, 
Jr., makes a strong plea for the systematization 
and unification of the scientific work done by 
the several Departments of the Government, 
and incidentally gives his readers a luminous 
eonspectus of the field of that work. A few 
sentences from Mr. Dabney’s article may be 
given in illustration of its purport: “ The 
United States Government is doing more to 
discover the resources of its territory and to 
teach its people to develope them than any other 
government in the world. . . . The scientific 





work of the Government is carried on by many 
agencies scattered through the various Depart. 
ments. . . . Some of them are not connected 
with any department. . . . The majority of 
these bureaus have no logical connection with 
the Departments to which they belong. . . . 
The time has arrived when the successful pros- 
ecution of the scientific work of the Govern. 
ment requires that these various bureaus should 
be organized in accordance with a logical plan. 
. . « The United States Government now em. 
ploys 5225 persons in this scientific and eco- 
nomic work, not including the census, and ex- 
pends for it annually nearly eight million dol- 
lars.” Many others similar in character might 
be made. 

The objections to the present system are more 
than merely formal, although the illogicality 
whieh gives the Treasury Department control 
of the Life Saving Service, and which tosses 
the Weather Bureau about from the Depart- 
ment of War to that of Agriculture, should 
alone be enough to condemn it. The great 
practical objection to the system is the dupli- 
cation of work which it entails, and the conse- 
quent confusion, to say nothing of the waste, 
that results. Mr. Dabney gives many instances 
of this duplication and eonfusion, a few of 
which may be quoted. * The Government has 
three separate and distinct agencies for meas- 
uring the land of the country.” “There are 
four hydrographic offices in as many depart- 
ments.” ‘The Government has at least five 
separate and distinct chemical laboratories in 
the city of Washington alone.” Perhaps the 
most striking example of this scientific chaos 
is afforded by the subject of irrigation. “The 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of 
Agriculture some time ago appointed a board 
to compile the laws on irrigation, and find out 
what each bureau of each department should 
do. It took this board a year to inform these 
two Secretaries what the law required of each 
of them. Its report shows that eight bureaus 
in the two departments must codperate in order 
to accomplish any thorough work on the great 
problems of irrigation. . . . It is needless to say 
that, with so many agencies to promote irriga- 
tion, very little has been done by any of them.” 
These examples tell their own tale, and it only 
remains to add that upon top of all this con- 
fusion comes the work of the Census Bureau, 
which, ignoring the statistical work of the sev- 
eral Departments, proceeds every ten years to 
collect its own statistics in its own way, and 
sometimes, at least, does the work so badly that 
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the result commands but the qualified confi- 
dence of the scientific world. 

The state of things thus described cer- 
tainly calls for a remedy; although opinions 
may differ as to just what the remedy should 
be. What Mr. Dabney proposes is the sepa- 
ration of the bureaus now engaged in scientific 
work from the Departments to which they are 
attached, and the creation and organization, 
under expert advice, of a new Department of 
Science. The plan is deserving of considera- 
tion, and the bringing of the employees of the 
several scientific bureaus under the rules of the 
classified service, recently accomplished, has at 
least smoothed the way for some such change. 
Four of the Departments now existing would 
find their responsibilities greatly lightened by 
this reorganization, but it is probable that the 
inertia of officialism will prove a serious obsta- 
ele to the reform, for cabinet officers, like other 
mortals, are jealous of their prestige and their 
prerogatives. Still, the necessity for some co- 
ordination of endeavor is so obvious that a de- 
termined effort to bring it about is worth mak- 
ing, and the suggestion now put forward has 
many arguments in its favor. As Mr. Dabney 
says: “ With enormous expenditure of brain 
and money [the Government] has done a vast 
deal for the advancement of science, but it is 
deplorable that so much has been wasted in 
doing this. We garner the golden grain of 
truth, to be sure, but we cut our wheat with the 
old-fashioned sickle, bind it with straw, thresh 
it with the flail, and then wait for a favorable 
wind to blow away the chaff. Harvested by 
these antiquated methods, our product costs us 
a great deal more than it should, and, what is 
worse, we lose a large part of the grain.” With 
the organization of such a Department as Mr. 
Dabney urges, Washington would become, even 
more emphatically than it is at present, the 
most important centre of scientific investigation 
in the United States, and, to recur to the more 
general thesis of our opening paragraphs, one 
very notable step would have been taken toward 
the realization of the broader ideal of what 
should be, in the best sense of the term, a na- 
tional capital. 


TO A FLORENTINE DIAL. 


Perchance, oft did San Marco’s monk austere, 
Or Donatello, watch thy style’s advance: 

Now, from what star, their day our circling year, 
Our earth their dial, darts their sphery glance ? 


Epitn M. Tuomas. 





THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN 
IN GERMANY. 


Evidence of an interesting change of attitude re- 
garding the admittance of women to the German 
universities, with all the privileges of full immatric- 
ulation, as well as to the learned professions, may 
be found in the hundred and twenty opinions of 
university professors, journalists, and teachers at 
girls’ schools collected by Mr. Arthur Kirchhoff in 
a pamphlet entitled ““ Die Akademische Frau”’ which 
has lately appeared. The mere statistical fact that 
almost two-thirds of the replies to the question, 
“ Are women entitled to, and qualified for, the 
higher academic study?” are in the affirmative, 
marks a most important advance in the movement. 
Everyone who is familiar with the state of public 
opinion even five years ago will admit that such a 
majority would have been impossible then, and is 
decidedly surprising now. Not that all of these 
opinions are strong pleas in favor of the admission 
of women to the universities ; but they all have this 
in common: that they desire to see the present legal 
obstacles which bar women from the lecture-rooms 
and degrees of the universities removed, in order that 
the question may be settled by free and unham- 
pered competition—in which, according to some, the 
other sex will hold its own, while others (and these 
are perhaps still in the majority) expect their defeat. 

As this is obviously a case in which the votes cast 
should not be counted merely, but weighed, the opin- 
ions of those who avowedly base them on actual expe- 
rience at universities admitting women (e. g., those 
of Switzerland) are more valuable than those formed 
on mere & priori reasoning. It must be encour- 
aging to the advocates of the movement that the 
are almost unanimous in favor of opening the am 
versities to women on equal terms with men where- 
ever proof of equal preparatory training is given. 
As far as the often alleged inconvenience of co- 
educational university instruction is concerned, the 
testimony of all those who have had actual experi- 
ence is uniformly negative. As to the relative pro- 
ficiency of female students as compared with their 
male fellow-students, the reports based on actual 
observation vary. Professor Gusserow, of the 
gynecological clinic of the Berlin Charité, found 
that during the five years of his professorship at 
Zirich the female candidates for the degree of M.D. 
reached only in exceptional cases the male average. 
Prof. F. von Winckel, director of the gynecological 
clinic at the University of Munich, states as his ex- 
perience, extending over thirty years, that the forty 
female assistants employed by him during that time 
“were at least as proficient ” as the male assistants. 

Of the different departments, the mathematicians 
are unanimously and quite strongly in favor of the ad- 
mission of women. Professor Klein of Gettingen has 
found them “in every respect equal to their fellow- 
students,” and Professor Meyer of Kiel sends a list 
of twenty-one women who have gained prominence 
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in pure and applied mathematics, from Hypatia to 
Sophie Kovalevsky. The professors of the various 
descriptive natural sciences and those of Political 
Economy are also practically agreed on a favorable 
verdict. Among the professors of philosophy there 
is but one —2 voice. In medicine, dentistry 
and the diseases of the eye are especially pointed 
out as suitable specialties for women; while their 
admission to general practice and surgery is rather 
strongly opposed, mainly on the ground of defi- 
ciency in physical strength. The journalists and the 
teachers in girls’ schools are almost unanimously 
strong advocates of the higher education of women. 
It will doubtless occasion some surprise to learn 
that, if the opinions here printed are at all typical, 
both historians and philologists are rather averse to 
any innovation. 

Under these circumstances, it is not difficult to 
predict the probable course of the movement in 
Germany. As the requirements for the admiseion 
to the university cannot and will not be lowered, the 
establishment of fitting-schools for girls is the first 
and most pressing need. Valuable suggestions as 
to how the curriculum in these schools may best be 
adapted to the peculiar needs of the case are given 
in some of the reports of girls’ teachers in the 
pamphlet already referred to. Much is hoped from 
the introduction of the “elective” plan (similar to 
that at our American colleges), which will permit 
some women to pursue a more general course of 
education, while enabling others to fit themselves 
for special work. And it is not without interest to 
find that by the introduction of the elective system 
in the boys’ gymnasium it is hoped to relieve to some 
extent that high pressure which has already caused 
considerable concern among physicians, and which 
various remedies have so far failed to alleviate. 
Such introduction would doubtless mean a deviation 
from the time-honored principles of secondary edu- 
cation which knew only required studies, and an 
approach to the methods of the American college. 

Yale University. Hanns OERTEL. 








THE ARBITRATION TREATY. 
(“* EB pur si muove.”’) 


Yet the world moves; although the bitter Past 
Lingering enthroned demands to be obeyed; 
Across the seas the nations war-arrayed 

Still stand at gaze, and hearken for the vast 

And harsh call unto strife, the thunderous blast 
Of trumpets while the fields are sore dismayed; 
In Time’s great balance such rule duly weighed 

Has been found wanting, its sure doom forecast; 


For two strong peoples shape the newer thought, 
With joined might invoke the reign of peace, 

Seeing each man’s fatherland is where is sought 
Some nobler hope for true life’s bright increase, 
And of one blood is goodness, and release 

From world-care by the whole world’s toil is wrought! 


Louis J. Brock. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


LITERATURE AND PATRIOTISM IN THE SCHOOLS. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dra.) 

Is it not possible that literary study in the seco 
schools might be more efficacious than it now is for the 
begetting of a worthy sort of patriotism? 

hen a high-school boy goes up to college, he takes 
with him, over and beyond his knowledge of prescribed 
branches, a few very definite notions for which nobody 
in particular is responsible, which cannot be traced to 
any one teacher or course of study, but which are rather 
an unconscious deposit in his system from the public- 
school atmosphere. One of these notions is the young- 
American patriotic sentiment that the United States is 
“a great and glorious country.” Of course we all know 
that his meaning is purely a Philistine meaning. Called 
upon to explain how his country was great and glorious, 
your high-school boy would give you statistics; he would 
give you the census, the crop reports, square miles, 
national wealth, national position among the powers,— 
in fine, Fourth of July braggadocio. 

Now it is easy enough to say to the boy: Your notions 
of your country are inadequate. Not that you are wrong 
to exult in the size of your America, but your view of 
size is a commercial view. You like the Mississippi 
River, let us say, because it is large. This sentiment 
is noble or unworthy, according to the way in which you 
have come at it. We happen to know that you are 
chiefly attracted by the thought (determined by the 
commercial atmosphere which you breathe) of how great 
a carrying power the river must be, how many steam- 
boats may navigate it, how many saw-mills it may turn, 
how many towns it may give their opportunity for 
increased numbers of furnaces and and a mul- 
tiplied census. What you ought to mean is that you 
like the idea of a great river; that it appeals to your 
imagination; that (if you happen to live beside it) you 
find it good to look upon as you come and go, to con- 
template in quiet hours. Such a river should be a 
source of inspiration to you, so that you should live by 
it not only in the sense of having your dwelling upon 
its bluffs, making it sustain you from thirst at the north 
and receive your at the south, but that in a 
a way your life should be influenced by it, should 

tend more and more to measure itself by the river, and 
to absorb from it, as the years go by, beyond a mere 
physical health, a fine, an increasingly fine, spiritual 
well-being. And so your boast about America should 
come down to such a basis as this: The largeness and 
expanse of America are more admirable than the 
crowded limits of most European countries, for the 
same reason that the sea is more admirable than the 
frog-pond, or the giant redwood tree than the stunted 
pine. Your phrase “our glorious country ” should refer 
to the ificent expanse of virgin soil in America, 
and all that it promises to the future of the race,— its 
liberty, its independence, its health, its social! salvation. 
These are some of the thoughts that the high-school boy 
should have to back up his notion of this “great and 
glorious country”; and he can gain them by means of 
the culture that comes through books. 

If one aim of literary study i in the schools could be 
the cultivation of a finer sentiment of patriotism, some 
books must be more potent than others to achieve this 
aim. For illustration of the sort of American literature 
which seems to me best fitted to impart a new and deeper 
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meaning to the patriotic sentiment, I have in mind the 
works of Walt Whitman. One of the strongest sides 
of this poet is, of course, his ultra-Americanism. He 
sings a pride in his land intenser than was ever sung 
before. A poet, he outdoes even professional patriots 
on their own ground. It was complained of Thoreau 
that he was rather too proud of his native Concord. 
« He talked about Nature as if she had been born and 
brought up in Concord.” Of Whitman, in the same 
spirit, one might say that he often talked about America 
as if not only Nature but the best of human nature and 
human institutions and all free government and patriotic 
loyalty had been born and brought up here. But how- 
ever rampant his enthusiasm in this strain may some- 
times seem, I think it will be found always sound at the 
core. Material things American he does celebrate, but 
he illumines them ever with the pure light of the spirit. 
His is a patriotism always informed of the highest ideals: 
itis never mere Chauvinism. To his view, America is the 
chosen of all lands, reserved to the last to be the stage 
for the final scenes of the drama of social and individual 
evolution. Always for him America had reference to 
the soul and to the human race. His intense patriotism 
was bound up with his intense religiousness. Always his 
pride was in the becoming of America; it did not stop 
at the “has become.” 

Whitman’s books, of course, are too large to be intro- 
duced entire into school work, even if there were no 
objection to certain portions of them on the score of 
unwholesomeness. Of the existing volumes of selections 
from both his prose and poetry, I am not sure that any 
consists of the passages best calculated to exert an en- 
nobling influence on the patriotic sentiment. I believe 
other selections are contemplated. One thing seems 
inevitable: that a part at least of the immense spiritual 
power of Whitman must soon be laid hold upon by edu- 
cators. That he has been neglected so long, is perhaps 
nebody’s fault so much as that of his own genius. It 
would be idle to attempt to explain away our objec- 
tions to some of his work. But whatever is false or 
mistaken or unideal in literature will, for all but the 
false and the mistaken and the unideal in spirit, die 
of its own ill-nature. The point to dwell upon with 
satisfaction is that whatever is true, high-minded, aspir- 
ing, no amount of what is wrong-headed can suppress 
for long. 

One poem in particular that I should like to see read 
and studied in every high school in the land is the “ Song 
of the Universal.” Never was national destiny so greatly 
conceived ; and never the conception sung with such 
unerring charm. The good alone is universal (so runs 
—* theme); all history makes for the perfection of the 


“ And thou America, 

For the scheme’s culmination, its thought and its reality, 

For these (not for thyself) thou hast arrived.” 
So admirable a type is this Whitman song of the variety 
of literature I have in mind, that would space permit I 
should like to quote it entire. Enough has been said, 
however, to recall its clear spiritual ring, its glowing 
devotion to high national ideals. Surely such an exalted 
view of America and its mission were well worth trying 
for. It is a sort of culture that can come through books. 
It has not come from the books the secondary schools 
have been using. Why not try such books as this? 

GrorGE BEARDSLEY. 
University of Indiana, Jan. 20, 1897. 





“THE PRIMARY CONDITION OF UNDERSTANDING 
WHITMAN,” AND THE SECONDARY CONDI- 
TION OF UNDERSTANDING ANYBODY. 

(To the Editor of Taz Dit.) 

To see a friend’s faults, to see that he is weak where 
another is strong, unsentimentally to understand his 
nature, and yet to care a good deal for him, requires a 
cool head and a warm heart. So it is with our friends, 
the books. I must say the extreme Whitmanites, of 
whom Professor Triggs is one, seem to me to get a little 
warm-headed in their “boundless enthusiasm.” To 
feel and to know a poet, or anyone else, we must do two 
things: give ourselves up to him as Mr. Burroughs and 
Professor Triggs give themselves up to Whitman, and 
then reflect, compare, define. “ Boundless enthusiasm ” 
does not help true definition; comparison is not reliable 
when you glance at one thing and scrutinize another. 
As I said in my review, Mr. Burroughs’s telescopic 
scrutiny of Whitman helps us. I protest, not against 
his enthusiasm for Whitman, but against his “negative 
criticism ” of almost everybody not Whitman,— against 
his total failure to make allowance for the fact that a 
man a mile off looks smaller than a man a yard from 
you. Mr. Donaldson keeps his head cool, and though 
he does n’t say much about his emotions, they seem to 
work pretty well, albeit quietly. His contribution is to 
the biography of the man, not to the appreciation of 
the poet. When Professor Triggs calls Mr. Donaldson’s 
book “ wholly inadequate,” he condemns it for not 
what Mr. Donaldson did n’t pretend it was and did n’t 
want it to be. 

I despair of convincing Professor Triggs of the fact 
that I too have felt the irresistible grace of Whitman’s 
strength, that I have sat with a friend, half reading, 
half chanting the lilac-perfumed of the hymn to 
“delicate death,” that I have “ personally absorbed ” 
the subtle quality of that gray soul into which all 
out-of-doors has entered. “ Nay, and thou ’lt mouth!” 
But after the thrill of the reading is over, “ the hesitat- 
ing, niggardly spirit of criticism ” reminds me that this 
is one of many gifted men who moved me in i 
the same way; and the enhancement of soul given me by 
one poet does not in the least incline me to think of the 
others as dogs and weaklings. 

The truth is that these enthusiasts adopt Whitman’s 
attitude toward Whitman. As a creative, stimulating 
attitude, this is a huge success; but as a receptive atti- 
tude it is not. Whitman recognized that his own self 
was, willy-nilly, the most important fact in his life. It 
is not quite so true when somebody else “ absorbs ” 
Whitman and says Whitman’s self is the most important 
thing in the life of the world. 

Professor Triggs harps on “the feeling of love and 
the desire of comradeship.” Perhaps we who try to keep 
our heads cool and see two sides of a thing, had to some 
slight extent that feeling and that desire before ever we 
found them in the democratic chants. He says that we 
fail in interpretation by so much as we are “ cold, crit- 
ical, disinterested.” Now disinteresting may possibly 
mean uninteresting; but disinterested, to anyone who 
knows English, means without bias, prejudice, or 
interest. Professor Triggs is thus the creator of a deli 
cious absurdity, sufficiently in keeping with his theory 
of “absorbing” things, sponge-fashion, without criti- 
cism or discrimination. 

Before this tiny critical tilt, I should have said that 
Whitman was second only to Emerson as a prime force 
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in American literature. If anyone can convince me to 

the contrary, it is a not disinterested admirer like Pro- 

fessor Triggs. Better trust Arnold, after all, and beware 

of “the personal estimate.” After “personal absorp- 

tion” we must have impersonal judgment in a worthy 

criticism. Grorcr C. Coox. 
University of Iowa, Jan, 19, 1897. 


WHITMAN CANT VS. CRITICISM. 
(To the Editor of Taz Dust.) 

In the last number of Tax Drat, Mr. O. L. Triggs, 
in speaking of Walt Whitman, says: “ By so much as a 
reader remains cold, critical, disinterested, before an 
object requiring the feeling of identity and the desire 
of comradeship as the condition of understanding, to that 
extent does he fail in his interpretation.” 

Does this mean that before we can truly enjoy Whit- 
man we must be in some sort hypnotized ? Why shall 
we not remain cold if the work does not naturally warm 
us up? Why shall we not remain critical when we 
read the “ Leaves of Grass” as much as when we read 
“Paradise Lost”? Is there any more reason why we 
should not be disinterested in reading Whitman than 
when we are reading Shelley? Who made Mr. F. W. 
Rolleston an arbiter in literature? And if he chooses 
to be fervent when other readers are cold, and uncritical 
and interested when they are critical and disinterested, 
is this an infallible test of his good judgment? In 
short, is not this the mere cant of a coterie ? 

For myself, I must say that if I must muddle my 
brains by dismissing what critical faculty I possess, and 
by giving up that disinterestedness which is commend- 
able in all the affairs of life, before I can be competent 
to enjoy any author, I shall be content to diminish the 

ible circle of pleasures. The argument presented 
your correspondent seems to me to be the same pre- 
sented by quacks and charlatans in all ages — that in 
order to judge properly of their theories and exploits 
the first condition is that you shall silence your judg- 
ment and stifle all the promptings of common-sense, 
after which you shall behold visions not visible to the 
vulgar herd. J. Watson. 
Little Rock, Ark., Jan. 19, 1897. 


THE HUMAN AND THE SUPERHUMAN VIEW 
OF WHITMAN. 
(To the Editor of Tas Dust.) 

Your correspondent, Mr. Oscar Lovell Triggs, in eriti- 
cising Donaldson's « Walt Whitman the Man” in your 
last issue, starts in with the sweeping statement that 
« Mr. Donaldson can easily be proved untrustworthy in 
a hundred points,” but during his long ramble does not 
once give an instance where Mr. Donaldson is at fault. 
Such admirers as Mr. Triggs appear to resent any hu- 
man account of Whitman’s personality, preferring to 
have his smallest actions idealized and surrounded with 
a halo. They prefer to dream of the “ good gray poet” 
as always communing with the gods. Such a repre- 
sentation of himself, Whitman would have been the first 
to resent. 

Most readers of Mr. Donaldson’s book will readily 
understand that it was never the author’s intention to 
present a literary study of Whitman. His object was, 
as stated in his title, to give a view of “ Whitman the 
Man,” to tell how he lived, what were his habits and 
character, how he composed his poems, etc. That he 
has very generally been adjudged to have succeeded in 








doing what he set out to do is probably sufficient for 

him, even though he may have failed to attain to the 

somewhat superhuman conception of Whitman involved 

in Mr. Triggs’s fearful and wonderful theories of literary 

interpretation. Francis P. Harper. 
New York, Jan. 21, 1897. 


MISS MOLINEUX’S “ BROWNING PHRASE BOOK” 
ONCE MORE. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

Allow me briefly to explain the plan of the Index in 
this book, which your reviewer seems still to misappre- 
hend. Its purpose is two-fold: first and mainly, to give 
the novelties and eccentricities of Browning’s diction — 
his many compounds, unusual words, etc.,— with all 
proper names in the poems except such as furnish titles 
to poems, like Pippa, Colombe, etc., or otherwise need no 
reference to enable one to find them; second, to obviate 
the necessity of giving the quotations in the body of the 
book under more than one catch-word. 

The Index, for instance, begins with 122 compounds 
ia a-, from a-begging and a-bloom to a-writing and a-yelp. 
Of these only twenty occur in passages given in the 
body of the book; like a-blush in “ And stand all ready 
for morn’s joy a-blush,” which is worth quoting aside 
from its containing the compound. Under all- tkere are 
seventy-six compounds, few of which are in quotable 


On the next page are such peculiar compounds as 
altar-scrap-snatcher, altar-orts, alley-phiz, aiteration-itch, 
angle-niche, angler-simile, ete. Of these only alteration- 
itch is in the body of the book in “ Authorship has the 
alteration-itch! ” 

Unusual words, like aboriginary, ampollosity, anticise, 
ete., seldom appear in quotable passeges. . 

To have given the quotations in the body of the book 
under two or three catch-words would have made it too 
bulky and expensive. To have added the passages con- 
taining mere peculiarities of diction would have increased 
the bulk seven fold. 

In selecting the single catch-word the editor may not 
always have made the best choice. In the passage cited 
by your reviewer, death, pause, or work might have 
been better than lover; but I do not see any other pas- 
sage under love and its derivations to which such objec- 
tion could fairly be made, and on looking through the 
pages I note very few instances in which I should change 
the catch-word. 

Miss Molineux is too modest in referring to the 
“lapses and losses of various kinds which involved a 
change of plan during the process of the book’s evolu- 
tion.” After all these lapses and losses, and the changes 
which they necessitated, she practically remade the 
entire book. The final result is as complete and sym- 
metrical as if she had been sole editor from the start. 


Cambridge, Jan. 20, 1897. W. J.B. 

[While we do not see that the above controverts 
the essential criticisms of our reviewer, we are quite 
willing to give the book the benefit of Dr. Rolfe’s 


generous expansion of his previous explanation and 
commendation of it.—Ep. Drat.] 


Tse Macmillan Co. publish a volume of “Stories 
from English History,” by the Rev. A. J. Church. It 
is excellent reading for young persons, either in or 
out of school. 
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The New Books. 





A BRITISH VETERAN’S TALE OF INDIA.* 


We have read Lord Roberts’s narrative of 
his long and honorable career in India as soldier 
and administrator with unusual interest. The 
story is in itself naturally a stirring and diver- 
sified one, covering as it does such striking 
events as the great Mutiny (with its dramatic 
episodes, the siege of Delhi, the relief and the 
siege of Lucknow, the battles of Agra and 
Cawnpore, ete.), the Umbeyla expedition, the 
Abyssinian expedition, and the Afghan war ; 
and it is told with a soldierly brevity and pre- 
cision, and an unaffected modesty as to the 
writer’s own exploits and services, that together 
constitute its distinctive literary merit and 
charm. At the close of his preface Lord Roberts 
expresses the wish that his readers “ will bear 
in mind that the writer is a soldier, not a man 
of letters, and will therefore forgive all faults 
of style and language.” There are few faults of 
this sort to forgive. Lord Roberts shows con- 
clusively that he can wield the pen as well as 
the sword; and it is not too much to say that 
in point of style his eminently terse, manly, 
and straightforward composition may well be 
taken as a model by those having a similar lit- 
erary undertaking in view. 

Lord Roberts was born at Cawnpore, India, 
and spent his childhood and early youth in 
England. In 1852 he sailed for Calcutta, an 
artillery cadet, and on his arrival was appointed 
to a native field-battery. After four months’ 
irksome service in the East he was sent to 
Peshawar, on the Afghan frontier (the real 
field of military activity), where he joined his 
father, General Sir Abraham Roberts, then 
commanding the Lahore division. In 1854 he 
got his troop in the crack Bengal Horse Artil- 
lery ; and two years later received his first staff 
appointment, with the immediate duty of assist- 
ing in the survey of Kashmir. A mission to 
Kandahar (which he was to revisit at the head 
of an army twenty-six years later) followed. 
Up to this date the career of the ambitious 
young soldier had been one of relatively halcyon 
days and plodding advancement ; but stirring 
times, of fast-falling vacancies and swift pro- 
motions, were at hand. The first distinct mut- 
terings of the storm long gathering unheeded 

*Forry-One Years in Ixp1a: From Subaltern to Com- 
mander-in-Chief. By Field-Marshal Lord Roberts of Kan- 


dahar, V.C. In two volumes, illustrated. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 








|e by a few wise and watchful spirits, like 
ir Henry Lawrence)* over the slender British 
contingent in India were heard early in 1857; 
and a few months later it broke. During Feb- 
ruary, March, and April, disquieting rumors 
had reached Peshawar of mystic chupattis (un- 
leavened cakes) sent secretly about the country, 
apprising the natives of some grave impending 
event. Unrest was in the air. Soon came 
reports of overt mutinous acts ; of outbreaks at 
Berhampur and Barrackpore; of bungalows 
set in flames ; of the Sepoys’ objections to the 
cartridges served out with the newly-adopted 
rifles, which had, they asserted, been greased 
with a defiling mixture of cow’s fat and lard — 
ingredients the one of which is as hateful to 
the Hindu as the other is to the Mussulman. 
Lord Roberts notes the pervading disregard of 
these sinister warnings, and especially the fatal 
confidence in their men of British officers 
attached to Sepoy regiments. Of an officer at 
Nowshera, who had served all his life with 
Hindustanis, he says : 

“Tn less than two months’ time the Hindustanis, of 
whom the Colonel was so proud, had broken into open 
mutiny .. . and the commanding officer, a devoted 
soldier who lived for his regiment, and who implored 
that his men might not have their arms taken away, as 
he had ‘implicit confidence’ in them, and would ‘ stake 
his life on their fidelity,’ had blown his brains out be- 
cause he found that confidence misplaced.” 


Prompt action saved Peshawar from the 
horrors that were enacted at other places. On 
hearing of the mutiny, the authorities promptly 
seized all native correspondence lying at the 
post-office; and the character of the papers 
found made it clear that every Hindustani regi- 
ment in the garrison was ripe for revolt. Says 


the author : 


“A strong interest attaches to these letters, for they 
bronght to light the true feeling of the natives towards 
us at the time, and it was evident from them that the 
Sepoys had really been made to believe that we intended 
to destroy their caste by various unholy devices of which 


the issue of contaminating cartridges was one.” 
Prompt disarmament of the native regiments 
at Peshawar followed the seizure of the mails ; 
and the good effect of this measure (which was 
fatuously opposed as “uncalled for” by the 
officers) was at once apparent. Comparative 
quiet reigned at Peshawar; and its residents 
were spared such scenes of blood and rapine as 
were enacted at Meerut and elsewhere in the 
rovince. How serious was the plight of the 
English in the Punjab at this juncture, appears 


* Fourteen years before the outbreak, Lawrence predicted 
the mutiny and accurately foretold the course it would take. 
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from the fact that the available force of British 
troops there numbered about 15,000, as against 
some 65,000 natives, two-thirds of them Hin- 
dustanis. A strong garrison of trustworthy 
men for each station being thus out of the ques- 
tion, a movable column was organized. Lord 
Roberts’s account of his experiences with this 
column, to which he was attached as staff offi- 
cer, are extremely interesting. At Lahore he 
first witnessed one of those terrible scenes 
which the mention of the mutiny recalls to every 
mind familiar with its story. Two mutineers 
had been sentenced to death by court martial, 
and the commanding officer decided that they 
should be blown away from guns, in the pres- 
ence of their comrades. 

“A parade was at once ordered. The troops were 
drawn up so as to form three sides of a square; on the 
fourth side were two guns. As the prisoners were being 
brought to the parade, one of them asked me if they 
were going to be blown from the guns. I said, ‘ Yes.’ 
He made no further remark, and they both walked 
steadily on until they reached the guns, to which they 
were bound, when one of them requested that some 
rupees he had on his person might be saved for his rela- 
tions. The Brigadier answered: ‘It is too late!’ The 
word of command was given; the guns went off simul- 
taneously, and the two mutineers were launched into 
eternity. . . . I carefully watched the Sepoys’ faces to 
see how it affected them. They were evidently startled 
at the swift retribution which had overtaken their com- 
rades, but looked more crestfallen than shocked or hor- 
rified, and we soon learnt that their determination to 
mutiny, and make the best of their way to Delhi, was 
in no wise changed by the scene they had witnessed.” 
This novel punishment would thus seem to have 
failed in its calculated deterrent effect upon 
onlookers, which was its main and ostensible 
justification — though the author thinks it 
“probably the most humane, as being a sure 
and instantaneous, mode of execution.” 


Of the siege and storming of Delhi, in which 
he participated with distinguished gallantry, 
and where he first had the opportunity of dis- 
playing those marked qualities of leadership 
which advanced him in time to the rank of 
Commander-in-Chief in India, Lord Roberts 
gives a graphic account, which is too detailed 
to be summarized here. Special tributes are 
paid to the bravery of the natives who served 
in the ranks of the British; and with charac- 
teristic kindness the writer does not forget to 
mention the good conduct of those whose merits 
usually escape notice. His native servants, he 
says, behaved admirably. 

“The Khidmatgar (table attendant) never failed to 
bring me my food under the hottest fire, and the saices 
(grooms) were always present with the horses whenever 
they were required, apparently quite indifferent to the 





risks they ran. . . . Mine was not a solitary instance; 
not only the officers’ servants, but the followers belong- 
ing to European regiments, such as cook-boys, saices 
and bhisties (water-carriers), as a rule, behaved in the 
most praiseworthy manner, faithful and brave to a de- 
gree. So much was this the case, that when the troopers 
of the 9th Lancers were called upon to name the man 
they considered most worthy of the Victorian Cross, an 
honor which Sir Colin Campbell proposed to confer upon 
the regiment to mark his appreciation of the gallantry 
displayed by all ranks during the campaign, they unan- 
imously chose the head Dhistie /” 

Delhi fell — or, rather, its last stronghold, 
the royal palace, was taken — on September 20, 
1857; and on the day following, the King, the 
last of the Moghul Emperors, was made pris- 
oner, and his two sons were slain (we cannot 
think justifiably) by the hand of their captor. 
Says the author: 


“TI went with many others the next day to see the 
King; the old man looked most wretched, and as he evi- 
dently disliked intensely being stared at by Europeans, 
I quickly took my departure. On my way back I was 
rather startled to see the three lifeless bodies of the 
King’s two sons and grandson lying exposed on the stone 
platform in front of the Kotwali. On enquiry I learnt 
that Hodson had gone a second time to Humayun’s 
tomb that morning with the object of capturing these 
princes, and on the way back to Delhi had shot them 
with his own hand — an act which, whether necessary or 
not, has undoubtedly cast a blot on his reputation. His 
own explanation of the circumstance was that he feared 
they would be rescued by the mob, who could easily 
have overpowered his small escort of 100 sowars, and it 
certainly would have been a misfortune had these men 
escaped... . . My own feeling on the subject is one of 
sorrow that such a brilliant soldier should have laid 
himself open to so much adverse criticism. Moreover, 
I do not think that, under any circumstances, he should 
have done the deed himself, or ordered it to be done in 
that summary manner, unless there had been evident 
signs of an attempt at a rescue.” 


The doer of this triple murder (for such it 
clearly was) was killed in a subsequent engage- 
ment; and the story was current that he was 
killed in the act of looting the Begum Kothi 
royal palace) at Lucknow. This story General 
berts disproves. The British left Delhi on 
September 24; and the sight in the streets of 
the fallen city as the army filed through them 
by the early morning light was gruesome 
enough. 

“Our way from the Lahore gate by the Chandni 
Chauk led through a veritable city of the dead; not a 
sound was to be heard but the falling of our own foot- 
steps; not a living creature was to be seen. Dead bodies 
were strewn about in all directions, in every attitude 
that the death-struggle had caused them to assume, and 
in every stage of decomposition. We marched in silence, 
or involuntarily spoke in whispers as though fearing to 
disturb those ghastly remains of humanity. The sights 
we encountered were horrible and sickening to the last 
degree. Here a dog gnawed at an uncovered limb; 
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there a vulture, disturbed by our approach from its 
loathsome meal, but too completely gorged to fly, flut- 
tered away to a safer distance. In many instances the 
positions of the bodies were appallingly life-like. Some 
lay with their arms uplifted as if beckoning, and, indeed, 
the whole scene was weird and horrible beyond descrip- 
tion. Our horses seemed to feel the horror of it as 
much as we did, for they shook and snorted in evident 
terror.” 
After Delhi came the engagements at Aligarh 
and Agra; and during the halt at Agra the 
author first saw the Taj Mahal. Of this pearl 
of Eastern architecture—like that other famous 
tomb on the Appian Way, the memorial of a 
husband's devotion to a dead wife — he says: 

«I will not attempt to describe the indescribable. 
Neither words nor pencil could give to the most imagin- 
ative reader the slightest idea of the all-satisfying 
beauty and purity of this glorious conception. To those 
who have not already seen it, I would say: ‘ Go to India. 
The Taj alone is worth the journey.’” 

On October 26, Cawnpore was reached. 

« We now for the first time heard the miserable ‘ story 
of Cawnpore.’ . . . Our visit to this scene of suffering 


and disaster (the barracks) was more harrowing than 
it is in the power of words to express; the sights which 
met our eyes, and the reflections they gave rise to, were 
quite maddening, and could not but increase tenfold the 
feelings of animosity and desire for vengeance which 
the disloyalty and barbarity of the mutineers in other 
— had aroused in the hearts of our British soldiers. 


of hair, pieces of ladies’ dresses, books crumpled 
and torn, bits of work and scraps of music, just as they 
had been left by the wretched owners on the 27th of 
June, when they started for that terrible walk to the 
boats provided by the Nana as the bait to induce them 
to capitulate.” 

Lord Roberts bore a distinguished part in 
Sir Colin Campbell’s memorable relief of 
Lucknow. The desperate character of the fight- 
ing in the environs of the city, before the junc- 
tion with Havelock and Outram in the Resi- 
dency was affected, is well illustrated by the 
following description of the scene in the Sik- 
andarbagh—a strong post held by 2000 muti- 
neers. The gateway had been forced; and 
through this and a breach in the wall the British 
poured upon the doomed men trapped within. 

“There could be no thought of escape, and they 
fought with the desperation of men without hope of 
mercy, and determined to sell their lives as dearly as 
they could. Inch by inch they were forced back upon 
the pavilion, and into the space between it and the north 
wall, where they were all shot or bayoneted. There they 
lay in a heap as high as my head, a heaving, surging 
mass of dead and dying inextricably entangled. It was 
a sickening sight, one of those which even in the heat of 
battle and the flush of victory make one feel strongly 
what a horrible side there is to war. The wretched 
wounded men could not get clear of their dead com- 
rades, however their struggles, and those near the 
top of the ghastly pile of writhing humanity, vented 
their rage and disappointment on every British officer 





who approached by showering upon him abuse of the 
grossest description.” 

Among the heroic deeds recorded in the story 
of the storming of the Sikandarbagh is that of 
a Mahomedan Subadar of the 4th Punjab 
Infantry. 

“ The enemy having been driven out of the earthwork, 
made for the gateway, the heavy doors of which were 
being closed, when the Mahomedan pushed his left arm, 
on which he carried a shield, between them, thus pre- 
venting their being shut; on his hand being badly 
wounded by a swordcut, he drew it out, instantly thrust- 
ing in the other arm, when the right hand was all but 
severed from the wrist.” ; 

Lord Roberts closes his account of the Mu- 
tiny (which forms the bulk of the first volume) 
with two instructive chapters in which he 
attempts to answer the questions, “ What 
brought about the Mutiny?” and “Is there 
any chance of a similar rising occurring again?” 
The Mutiny was not, he thinks, as is commonly 
believed, primarily a Sepoy revolt, a mere up- 
rising of native soldiers against their foreign 
officers. Beneath it and logically prior to it 
lay the profound discontent of the more influ- 
ential classes among the native civilian popula- 
tion with measures of reform necessarily, if 
sometimes tactlessly and prematurely, imposed 
by the British, which measures they foresaw 
must eventually prove fatal to a social and 
religious : régime which they held sacred, and 
with which their own hereditary class superior- 
ities and privileges were bound up. 

“ The prohibition of sati (burning widows on the 
funeral pyres of their husbands); the putting a stop to 
female infanticide; the execution of Brahmins for cap- 
ital offences; the efforts of missionaries and the protec- 
tion of their converts; the removal of all legal obstacles 
to the remarriage of widows; the spread of western and 
secular education generally; and, more particularly, the 
attempt to introduce female education, were causes of 
alarm and disgust to the Brahmins, and to those Hindus 
of high caste whose social privileges were connected 
with the Brahminical religion.” 

Other causes of discontent, such as the alleged 
unfairness of the land settlement, and the an- 
nexation of Oude (which naturally aroused the 
jealousy of the lesser powers), are enumerated ; 
but everything tends to show that the mutiny 
was the result of a deep-seated movement for 
the overthrow of British rule in India. The 
native aristocratical and sacerdotal classes saw 
their ancient status and influence (resting, of 
course, on a basis of popular ignorance, supine- 
ness, and superstition) threatened by the Brit- 
ish policy of general amelioration and enlighten- 
ment ; and they sank their differences to unite 
against the common enemy. Their main piuin 
of action was to incite the native soldiery to 
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revolt, by spreading among them reports that 
the authorities meant to strike at their caste 
and their religion by such devices as the issue 
of the polluting cartridges. Thus does Sir 
George Campbell's dictum, “ The Mutiny was 
a sepoy revolt, not a Hindu rebellion,” seem to 
involve a misconception. 

“Is there any chance of a mutiny occurring 
again?” Lord Roberts answers this question 
by stating how, in his judgment, such a calamity 
may best be guarded against : 


“(1) By never allowing the t proportion of 


British to Native soldiers to be diminished or the disci- 
pline and efficiency of the Native army to become slack. 
(2) By taking care that men are selected for the higher 
civil and military posts whose self-reliance, activity, and 
resolution are not impaired by 
knowled 
* 


age, and who possess a 
of the country and of the habits of the peo- 
) By recognizing and guarding against the 
of theorists and the dangers of centralization. 
(4) By rendering our administration on the one hand 
firm and strong, on the other hand tolerant and sympa- 
thetic; and last, but not least, by doing all in our power 
to gain the confidence of the various races, and by con- 
vineing them that we have not only the determination, 
but the ability, to maintain our supremacy in India 
against all assailants.” 
These cardinal points never lost sight of, there 
is little chance, the author thinks, of any fresh 
outbreak threatening the stability of British 
rule in India. 

In 1859 Lord Roberts visited England, 
where, he says quaintly, “1 found my fate in 
the shape of Nora Bews,” and where he re- 
ceived from the hands of the Queen herself the 
Victoria Cross. That coveted token of dis- 
tinguished bravery in the field never graced a 
more humane and chivalrous breast. Lord 
Roberts took part in the Umbeyla expedition, 
in 1863, and in the Abyssinian expedition, in 
1867; and in 1868 he acted as the bearer of 
Sir R. Napier’s final despatches to England 
after the victory at Magdala. In 1877 he was 
appointed by Lord Lytton Chief Commissioner 
of the trans-Indus tract, which had been de- 
tached from the Punjab government. About 
one-third of Volume II. is taken up by the 
account of the Afghan War, including the bril- 
liant passage of the Peiwar Kotal, the Cava- 
= episode, and the famous march from 

bul to Kandahar, which is usually rated as 
Lord Roberts’s principal military achievement. 
After the victory at Kandahar he was made a 
G. C. B., and appointed Commander-in-Chief 
of the Madras Army. In 1885 he succeeded 
his old companion in arms, Sir Donald Stuart, 
as Commander-in-Chief in India; and in 1892 
he was raised to the peerage, with a title com- 





memorating his latest and most important mili- 
tary service to his country. Lord Roberts’s 
final departure from India, in 1893, elicited a 
long series of farewell addresses which testified 
in the warmest terms to the universal affection 
and respect in which he was held by the resi- 
dents in that country, Native and foreign, mili- 
tary and civilian. In the heart of the private 
soldier he has ever held an especially warm 
place — there being in the entire British Army 
no officer with whom “ Tommy Atkins” so 
cheerfully casts his lot in peace or war as gal- 
lant and unassuming “little Bobs.” England 
has been magnificently served in her Indian 
Empire, and such names as Clive, Hastings, 
Watson, Coote, Lawrence, Havelock, Outram, 
Campbell, stand high on her roll of honor. 
But higher, we think, than most of these names 
in the honorable distinction of having sought 
England’s advantage in India only so far as that 
advantage is compatible with the rights and 
well-being of the Native, stands that of Lord 
Roberts of Kandahar. 

Lord Roberts’s second volume throws no 
little light upon the new conditions brought 
about by the Russian advance towards Herat 
—an advance for which he is not inconsistent 
enough to censure Russia. Her progress 
towards the South East has been in the main 
analogous to England’s towards the North 
West. In each direction barbarism has inevit- 
ably given way before the approach of a civil- 
ized race; and it is not unreasonable to hope 
that when the further advance of each power is 
barred by the presence of the other a frontier 
acceptable to both may be established. Russia’s 
gradual march Indiawards need not necessarily 
imply that she has “ designs on India,” since 
advance she must. 

We shall close our review of these well made 
and finely illustrated volumes by quoting the 
pregnant remark of an astute Hindu gentleman 
touching the “ Ilbert Bill” and the moot ques- 
tion as to the probable effect of British with- 
drawal from India. 

«“ Why do you English raise these unnecessary ques- 
tions? It is your doing, not ours. We have heard of 
the ery, ‘India for the Indians,’ which some of your 
philanthropists bave raised; but you have only to go to 
the Zodlogical Gardens and open the doors of the cages, 
and you will very soon see what would be the result of 
putting your theory in practice. There would be a 
terrific fight amongst the animals, which would end in 
Ce Cele Seeing Srey Gn Genk Selle ef Oe sae 

* Whom,’ I inquired, ‘do you consider to be the tiger ?’ 
‘The Mohammedan from the North,’ was his reply.” 


E. G. J. 
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EGGLESTON’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES.* 

Dr. Eggleston’s first volume of his proposed 
« History of Life in the United States” pre- 
sents the results of sixteen years of unwearied 
search among original documents bearing upon 
the history of the American colonies up to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Three 
“ books,”’ dealing with the Virginia colony, the 
Pilgrims and Puritans, and the Maryland, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut settlements, are 
divided into convenient paragraphs, which have 
abundant illustration and comment in maps and 
suggestive notes or “ Elucidation.” The title 
of the volume and the nature of the work out- 
lined bring to mind both Mr. Fiske’s « Begin- 
nings of New England ” and Prof. McMaster’s 
“ History of the People of the United States ”; 
but the latter writer began his work with the year 
1784, and the former touched only a few points 
which are carefully considered by Mr. Eggles- 
ton. As a painstaking study of beginnings, 
based upon original material, and apparently in 
no wise affected by the conclusions of contem- 
porary writers, Mr. Eggleston’s work is a dis- 
tinct contribution to our historical literature. 

The first book, dealing with the experiments 
on the James, gives an excellent idea of the 
romantic age in which American exploration 
was begun. A people which rejoiced in gaily 
colored vestments and took delight in showy 
pageants, appreciated likewise an exuberance 
in literature, and confidently expected from 
each wanderer into “strange parts” tales of 
wonderful adventures and stories of peculiar 
animals, plants, and men, which thrilling nar- 
rations served to inspire other seamen and 
fortune-hunters with longings. Two motives 
were powerful: one, the desire to search for 
the new way to India; the other, the hope of 
finding mines of precious metal. Hither and 
thither, by sea and on land, explorers made 
their way in Eastern North America, making 
valuable discoveries, which for the time were 
overlooked, as with feverish eagerness they 
pressed westward, following the elusive objects 
of their search,— pioneer pathfinders for later 
generations of restless ones who were to push 
to the South Sea overland, and, as the Argo- 
nauts of ’49, were to get reward at last, when 
the sunny fountains of California rolled down 
their golden sands. 

*Tus Beornners or A Nation. A History of the Source 
and Rise of the Earliest English Settlements in America, with 
special reference to the Character of the People. By Edward 
Eggleston. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 








These two motives had behind them, at the 
bottom of all English adventure, rivalry for 
Spain ; cupidity, patriotic feeling, and religious 
zeal, manifested by the first comers, being due 
to that feeling. To get a share of the wealth 
from the fabled mines, to add to the glory of 
England, to meet the charge that the English 
Church lacked the Romish zeal for the conver- 
sion of the heathen,— such were the desires for 
which hatred of Spain furnished the impulse. 
The trading companies that found their model 
in the prosperous associations for the develop- 
ment of other parts of the world manifested 
the same spirit which later led to paper towns 
in agricultural regions and to medizval models 
for government in the ricefields of the Caro- 
linas. They sought to foster wine, silk, silk- 
grass, glass, iron, and timber industries, while 
they resisted steadily all attempts to introduce 
the cultivation of tobacco, which was so easy to 
raise and brought wealth in after years. 

In the presence of such a spirit the Virgin- 
ians are left ; while in the second book the stu- 
dent is led to the homes and haunts of Pilgrim 
and of Puritan. Some pictures have recently 
been presented, by Mr. Brown in “ The Pilgrim 
Fathers of New England and their Puritan 
Successors,” by Mr. Byington in “The Puri- 
tan in England and New England,” and, at an 
earlier time, by Mr. Campbell with special pur- 
pose in “The Puritan in England, Holland, 
and America”; but there is room for Mr. 
Eggleston’s story. It is a calm and dispassion- 
ate narrative ; there is no halo of glory ; there 
is no clouding of judgment by the events of 
later days; but step by step the path of the 
wanderers is trodden again, and the Pilgrim 
and the Puritan live in our presence as men of 
their own day and generation. The motives 
which impelled them were essentially different 
from those which operated in Virginia,— the 
desire to establish a church after their own 
notions being potent, the organization of the 
Pilgrims having reflex influence upon the Puri- 
tans in whose plans there was much of the com- 
mercial element. 

The Northern settlers are left at the very 
threshold of their American experience ; while 
in the third book attention is paid to the Cath- 
olic movement in Maryland, to the case of Roger 
Williams, and to the several Connecticut set- 
tlements. If criticism were to find place in 
comment upon so excellent a study as Dr. Eg- 
gleston’s, it might rest here ; for the story is not 
so well told, there is not that careful attention 
to proportion, and the resulting impressions are 
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not so distinct, as in the other sections of the vol- 
ume. But perhaps judgment should be withheld 
until later chapters develope the life of these 
people, and the far-reaching influences of such 
feeble beginnings are traced in the history un- 
der the king and in the conditions of the Na- 
tional period. 

The first thought of every reader of the an- 
nouncements of this first volume of the “ His- 
tory of Life in the United States” probably 
was, that it would consist of an elaboration of 
the stories so entertainingly told by Dr. Eggies- 
ton in “ The Century” a few years ago. One 
leaves the volume, after examination, with ad- 
miration for the thoroughness of investigation, 
which has found the roots of things, and has 
cast aside for the present the entertaining and 
the amusing for the deeper study of the char- 
acter of the fathers of our country. 


Francis W. SHEPARDSON. 








A NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY.* 


The accomplished editor of ‘‘ The Bookman ” 
and Professor of Latin in Columbia College 
has completed in his leisure hours a labor which 
would have sorely tasked the undistracted en- 
ergies of a less versatile scholar. The new 
“ Harper’s Dictionary of Classical Literature 
and Antiquities,” edited by Mr. Harry Thurs- 
ton Peck, is nothing less than an abridged 
encyclopedia of classical philology, in all its 
branches, between two covers. The student 
will find here under one alphabet virtually all 
the topics treated in the three great works of 
Smith, together with much useful information 
which they do not pretend to supply, on such 
subjects, e.g., as the History of Philology, the 
Science of Language, Libraries, First Editions, 
ete., ete. And for all this, with the exception 
of a limited number of contributions acknowl- 
edged in the preface, “the editor is himself 
responsible.” But the age of miracles is past ; 
and closer scrutiny reveals, what the preface 
frankly admits, that the work has been mainly 
compilation in the original sense of the word. 
A large proportion of the longer articles are 
abridged from Smith, by the simple process of 
omission of some of the more technical sen- 
tences and paragraphs. Hundreds of the minor 
articles are copied verbatim (with slight biblio- 
graphical additions) from the translation of 

* Hanrer’s Dicrionary or CiassicaL LrrERATURE AND 


Awyriqurrizs. Edited by Harry Thurston Peck, M.A. Illus- 
trated. New York: Harper & Brothers. 








Seyffert made by Messrs. Nettleship and 
Sandys. Hundreds of others are closely based 
upon Seyffert, but enriched by interpolation 
from recent French and German authorities, 
enlivened by modernisms or Americanisms, and 
brought down to date by bibliographical notes. 

It is only fair to say, however, that the book 
which results from this process contains incom- 
parably more information than Seyffert, and is 
of course accessible to many students whose 
limited purses or patience would prevent their 
consulting the seven volumes of Smith. One 
feels throughout the presence of a vigorous and 
alert intelligence behind the scissors. The 
fifteen hundred or more illustrations have been 
carefully chosen from a great many sources, and 
are excellently reproduced. The type is clear 
and eable to the eye. The consultation of 
the work is facilitated by numerous cross-refer- 
ences, and by the insertion in their alphabetical 
places of the English equivalents of technical 
Greek and Latin terms. Whatever lapses (in- 
separable from the compilatory method) close 
scrutiny may reveal to the critical scholar, it is 
safe to say at once that the book as it stands is 
by far the most serviceable single volume of 
the kind in existence for the needs of the young 
student, the general reader, and the isolated 
teacher who dwells remote from libraries. 

Farther appreciation of the work would re- 
solve itself into discussion of the sources of the 
editor’s material and his judgment in the dis- 
tribution of his space. The value of all the arti- 
cles is greatly enhanced by the careful bibli- 
ography. Sometimes, it is true (e.g., in the 
articles Vesta and Theatrum), this bibliography 
seems to be merely an external appendage, and 
is not worked into the treatment of the subject ; 
but in the main defective or inadequate articles 
are skilfully rounded out and brought down to 
date by the insertion of an apt sentence or 
paragraph taken from the recent literature of 
the subject. The greatest freshness and inde- 
pendence of treatment appears in the literary 
articles, a fair proportion of which are appar- 
ently from Professor Peck’s own pen. The 
claim of the preface that “everywhere the 
effect of ancient literature upon the literature 
of modern times has been noted” is hardly 
borne out by the rather meagre allusions in the 
body of the work. A large proportion of these, 
occurring in the mythological articles, are 
taken directly from Gayley’s “ Classical Myths 
in English Literature,” which should have been 
mentioned among the other authorities enumer- 
ated in the preface. 
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Scholars will perhaps regret that in the ar- 
ticles abridged from Smith, the editor has 
dropped so many of the references to the orig- 
inal sources. Such references occupy little 
space. They are indispensable to the teacher 
or investigator, and insensibly lead the beginner 
to a more independent and robust scholarship. 
In fact, we are not sure that the ideal classical 
dictionary for the serious student would not 
consist simply of a complete collection of the 
sources. An austere censor might also observe 


that, despite his practised literary hand, the. 


editor in abridging sometimes omits, along with 
technicalities which can be spared, qualifications 
and reservations which careful scholarship de- 
mands. 

Misprints and minor positive errors are per- 
haps no more frequent than was inevitable in 


dealing with such a mass of detail. We note 


wrong accentuation or spelling of Greek words 
on pp. 1803, 407, 432, 420, 701, 715, 870, 
576, 1165, 1156, 1510, 1032, 1261. Other 


misprints are Hia for Ilia, 594; to wit for 
to which, 1448 ; or for of, 1223 ; you for your, 
1161 ; Rumfel for Rumpel, 1268 ; patrem for 

rem, 1136; animatium for animantium, 
1136 ; celeres liquidum for liquidum celeres, 
1186 ; false listening for false witness (?), 


1011; Les Divinités de Victoire for de la 
Victoire, 1096. The reference to Llethyia 
(sic), p. 187, should be to Jlithyia. Under 
capitis deminutio the student is referred to 
caput instead of to deminutio ; elsewhere the 
word is spelled diminutio. The reference s. v. 
Borysthenes, to Olbiopolis, should be to Olbia. 
The reference s. v. Antlia to Lucretius, v. 
817, should be v. 516. The reference to Auschy- 
lus Eumen, 522, for Athene Hygiea, is unin- 
telligible. The Danaides did not “ draw water 
with perforated vessels,” but poured water into 
a perforated vessel, as the illustration shows. 
The myth of Ascalaphus is told after Ovid met, 
5. 540, but with a reference to Apollodorus. 
The French works cited under “ School of Alex- 
andria” all treat of the neo-Platonic philosophy, 
and not of the subject of the article. The “ un- 
edited work of Damascius ” has been edited by 
Ruelle. We should be pleased to see the au- 
thority for the statement that the name Anti- 
nomian was often given to Hippias, and for the 
assertion that the Octavia “ perhaps may date 
from A.D. 1.” We miss references to Diels 
s.v. Simplicius, to Pater in connection with 
Demeter, Cupid and Psyche, or Apuleius, to 
Way’s translation of Euripides, to Bréal s. v. 
Cacus, to Professor Wright s. v. Cylon for 





whom the old date is given, and a minor arti- 
cle here and there, as perhaps, Tetrapolis, Oxy- 
lus, Demogorgon. We detect the hand of an 
assistant in the misleading observation that 
“the story of Prometheus has been made the 
subject of two fine poems by Shelley and by 
Mrs. Browning.” It seems a poor economy of 
space to repeat, when a cross-reference would 
suffice, large illustrations, such as the Villa of 
Hadrian, the temple of Zeus at Olympia, the 
head of Sesostris, the Coliseum, ete. Hasty 
revision is probably responsible for the repeti- 
tion with slight additions s. v. Rutilius of the 
article Namatianus as for the second article on 
llithyia given in the appendix. The derivation 
of Bravo from brabeum is surely prescientific. 
It is a part of the police duty of reviewing to 
record trifles like these, but it is hardly neces- 
sary to repeat that they do not materially im- 
pair the value or impugn the general accuracy 
of the work. 

Finally, despite our appreciation of a skil- 
fully executed, laborious, and useful piece of 
bookmaking, we cannot suppress the wish that 
Professor Peck and his publishers had judged 
it practicable to make of the book a truly inde- 
pendent and representative work of American 
scholarship. Articles like Professor Gilder- 
sleeve’s Pindar, Professor Seymour's Homer, 
Professor Earle’s Athene, Dr. Cooper’s Sermo 
Plebeius, Professor Wheeler’s linguistic arti- 
cles, to say nothing of the original contribu- 
tions of the editor offer ample evidence that. 
our scholars need not, unless they choose, limit 
themselves to the translation, compilation, and 
adaptation of the works of others. 

PauL SHOREY. 








A LAST VOLUME FROM WALTER PATER.* 


A year or more ago, when Pater’s “ Miscellaneous 
Studies” appeared, those who looked through the 
bibliography remarked that everything there noted 
ered 


in one magazine or another was now safely gath 
into garner except “Gaston de Latour,” a story 


. which had run five months in “ Macmillan’s,” and 


an article on Giordano Bruno, which had ap 

in “ The Fortnightly.” Those who had read both, 
or proceeded to read them, probably wondered why 
the latter essay had not been republished, for it was 
extremely interesting, and of great value in helping 
to a right understanding of Pater’s ideas. The 
unfinished romance, one may have thought, was not 
republished because it was unfinished. Few could 


*Gaston pe Latour. An Unfinished Romance. By 
Walter Pater. New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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have guessed that these two pieces were parts of the 
same whole. 

Such, however, seems to have been the case. In 
the volume lately published we have “‘ Gaston de 
Latour” as it may be read in “ Macmillan’s”; we 
have the essay on Giordano Bruno remodelled, so 
that its connection with the rest is plainer; and we 
have an intermediate chapter from Pater’s unpub- 
lished papers printed “to fill the gap which it was 
designed to occupy in his scheme, and to indicate 
the direetion which the development of the story 
would altimately have taken.” The volume result- 
ing is one that lovers of Pater will be glad to have: 
it completes the list of his works, for no more of 
his papers are to be published ; it has that curious 
and pathetic interest that always attaches to the 
unfinished work of a great writer; and in itself it 
contains much that is not far behind Pater’s finest 
and most careful work. 

The story was written at a time when Pater’s 
thoughts had for some years found expression in 
fiction. For several years he had been occupied 
with “ Marius the Epicurean”; in the years imme- 
diately following he had written the “ Imaginary 
Portraits.” The year after this volume appeared, 
namely in the summer of 1888,* the first part of the 
present volume came out, and the next year the last 
chapter was printed, as has been said, as an inde- 
pendent essay. Mr. Shadwell says that the story 
was begun “not long after the completion of Ma- 
rius”; and he is presumably good authority. How- 
ever this may be, “ Gaston de Latour” is of the 
same period as “‘ Marius,” as Duke Carl of Rosen- 
mold and Sebastian van Storck. It shows us that 
Pater’s mind revolved at this time about one sub- 
ject. Pater was not in those years the critic, the 
expounder, either of the Renaissance or of Greek 
Sculpture. He was more of a seeker, a speculator. 
His mind worked constantly about one question: 
What shall be thought by us who love art, of the 
place of art in life? 

Fifteen years before, Pater had said his say upon 
the matter and had been severely criticised, and, as 
he thought, misunderstood. The criticism, the mis- 
understandings, do not seem to have spurred him 
up to defend himeelf ; rather do they seem to have 
led him to think out the question anew. “While all 
melts under our feet,” he had written in a well-known 
passage, “we may well catch at any exquisite pas- 
sion or any contribution to knowledge that seems 
by a lifted horizon to set the spirit free for a mo- 
ment, or any stirring of the senses, strange dyes, 
strange flowers, and curious odours, or work of the 
artist's hands, or the face of one’s friends.” Excep- 
tion had been taken to the idea; and Pater, accept- 
ing the possibility of error, had ed to con- 

er a typical case. What would one be likely to 
do, under whose feet the fabric of the world seemed 
actually dissolving and passing away? Marius lived 
in an age in which old ideas were vanishing into 
nothingness, and old beliefs were losing their hold ; 

* Not in 1889, as the varying Shadwell would have us believe. 








it was one of the great transition periods in the 
world’s history — the transition from Paganism to 
Christianity. In another such period, there is no 
reason to doubt, Pater seemed to stand himself. 
His mind turned naturally to another such transi- 
tion, the transition from Catholicism to Protestant- 
ism; and he created Gaston de Latour, another 
young man in an age when everything was dissoly- 
ing beneath the feet. He created him, and then 
looked to see how he would deal with the situation. 
As a young man he had himself dealt with it; 
Marius had dealt with it; it remained to see how 
Gaston would deal with it. Unfortunately, for one 
reason or another, the experiment failed. In 
“ Marius” we have certainly a new answer, an 
advance upon “The Renaissance.” But it was the 
advance of twelve years; now, only three years after 
“ Marius,” it may well be that the subtle brain had 
not secreted enough material to develope a further 
answer. At any rate, Pater gave up the story, and 
we cannot form any adequate judgment of what 
would have been its outcome. ‘Gaston de Latour” 
must be explained by other of Pater’s books ; itself, 
it explains little. The young thinker would seem to 
have come from devout Catholicism into a sort of 
skepticism wholly unlike anything in “Marius,” from 
which he was aroused, one would say, by the logic 
of real events. But it is idle to try off-hand to un- 
ravel the secret, and the attempt would be of small 
value. 

Even as a fragment, “Gaston de Latour” has its 
great charm. If we have not the interest in the 
unfolding of character, the development of ideas, 
which give unity to “ Marius,” we have yet the pre- 
sentation of several phases of life and thought in a 
time and place for which Pater always had a great 
fondness. His work on the Renaissance, on Greek 
Art and Religion, on Plato, on English Literature, 
has all been gathered into distinct volumes ; but his 
studies on French subjects are scattered. He was 
fond of France; in later life he usually spent his 
vacations in one part of the country or another. In 
«Gaston de Latour” we have several studies which 
call to mind much of his other work. The chapter 
on Ronsard may remind us of the essay on Bellay ; 
the chapters on Montaigne are almost as purely 
critical as the unfinished essay on Pascal; the 
glimpses of the cathedral of Chartres will recall the 
studies of Amiens and Vézelay. Hence “ Gaston de 
Latour,” although it lacks much of such interest as 
comes from the careful entirety of “ Marius,” pos- 
sesses in some respects a more living interest. The 
young Roman was influenced by Marcus Aurelius, 
Aristippus, Lucian, Apuleius ; the young French- 
man by Ronsard, Montaigne, Giordano Bruno. 
These figures, of the time just following the Re- 
formation, seem nearer akin to us. 

The book is extremely characteristic of its author. 
I need not remark that the style is delicate, the 
thought subtle, the descriptions handled carefully in 
the manner of Corot, the criticisms fascinating and 
approximative. It must be enough to speak of one 
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thing noteworthy in this book * as in almost every 
other book of Pater’s—his way of conceiving action. 
Action was a thing that Pater had read of in books, 
but he could never have known it by experience. 
It seems almost impossible for him to conceive 
directly of anybody really doing anything. He has 
thousands of ways of implying that something was 
done, but we must always reach the facts by circum- 
stantial evidence. Pater holds the past in his mind, 
as Hamlet held the future, and action dissolves and 
disappears and is lost in thought. So then, when 
thought should have taken form in action — in the 
action of belief, let us say, — then it may well be 
that Pater was even more like Hamlet. We all 
remember how Hamlet was suddenly driven into 
action most unpremeditated and unconceived. So 
also are Pater’s characters: Marius dies in the place 
of Cornelius, Sebastian is drowned while rescuing a 
child, Duke Carl is snatched away in the midst of a 
thunderstorm, Emerald Uthwart is entirely thought- 
less in his unfortunate act of bravery. It would 
seem almost as though Pater himself were always 
waiting for some intervention. And hence I sup- 
pose it was that after his first well-defined utter- 
ances in the Conclusion to “The Renaissance,” 
Pater never spoke clearly out. His points of view 
changed, he sought constantly for more light; but 
the moment of assurance, once gone by, never came 
again. Pater can never be the positive master that 
Carlyle, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold have been to so 
many ; and he would probably have wished to have 
it so, for no one was less desirous than himself to 
offer a “ facile orthodoxy ” to those who believed in 
him. 
“Gaston de Latour” closes the list of Pater’s 
works. It is as characteristic of its author as any 
of the volumes that have preceded it. It has his 
excellences, the thought, the criticism, the descrip- 
tions, the atmosphere, the beauty; it has also his 
defects, the speculative involution and consequent 
super-refinement, which caused his indecision and 
his indefiniteness. Had it been completed, it might 
never have equalled “ Marius ”’; but, as it stands, it 
contains much of its author’s best quality. 
Epwarp E. Hate, Jr. 

* I am not here thinking of the chapter on Saint Bartholo- 
mew’s Eve, which cannot be much more than a sketch. Such 
seems to be Mr. Shadwell’s opinion, and such is the natural 
inference from passages like that on page 159, beginning 
“* Lodged in Abelard’s quarter,’’ which I can hardly believe 
to be more than a memorandum never worked up. 





Miss IsaneL Mappison has compiled for the Grad- 
uate Club of Byn Mawr College a “ Handbook of Courses 
Open to Women in British, Continental, and Canadian 
Universities,” and the work is published by the Mac- 
millan Co. As a sort of “Minerva Jahrbuch” for 
women seeking the higher education it is of the greatest 
value, for it brings together information that could 
otherwise be had only at the cost of much tedious inves- 
tigation. The institutions included are arranged alpha- 
betically by countries and cities, and all obtainable facts 
about professors, courses, and fees are carefully given. 





RECENT POETRY.* 


There can be no question that “ The Seven Seas ” 
is the book of the season, as far as poetry is con- 
cerned. Other writers of verse laboriously weave 
their fancies, or their bookish recollections, into a 
decorous rhythmical fabric; Mr. Kipling, scorning _ 
the petty artifices and tricks of the craft, works 
himself to white-heat with some theme that has cap- 
tured his imagination, and then projects his person- 
ality without reserve into the product. The result 
is something so informed with energy, so genuinely 
and palpitatingly alive, that we forget about nar- 
row questions of technique, and are carried away 
by the stormy sweep of the song. When we recover 
from the first exhilaration, we sometimes turn back 
to examine what has so moved us, and then find 
many things at which to cavil. And finally, then, 
when judgment fully resumes its sway, we are com- 
pelled to recognize the defects of Mr. Kipling’s 
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magnificent qualities, and to admit that his work 
does not often reach the higher altitudes of poetry, 
or give us that sense of pure and absolute beauty 
that we have a right to expect from the supreme 
artist. Mr. Kipling appeals to us most powerfully 
when he sings of the sea and of Imperial England ; 
yet, if we contrast his capricious and uneven treat- 
ment of these themes with the sustained power of 
Mr. Swinburne in dealing with them, we realize the 
difference between the writer whose work is shot 
with occasional flashes of genius, and the writer 
who is a great poet by the grace of God. In saying 
this, we have in mind Mr. Kipling at his best; at 
his worst he is merely a maker of “ syndicate copy ” 
and a juggler in hybrid dialects. There is a good 
deal of Mr. Kipling’s worst in “The Seven Seas,” 
and nothing, we should say, of his utmost best. If the 
latter is to be sought anywhere, it should be in “ A 
Song of the English,” in such noble verse as this: 
“* We have fed our seas for a thousand years 
And she calls us, still unfed, 
Though there's never a wave of all her waves 
But marks our English dead : 


On the whole, in spite of a certain quantity of verse 
like the above, of the superb imaginative vision of 
such poems as the two “ Chanteys,” of the song of 
“The Native-Born,” and of the new “ Barrack- 
Room Ballads” with their merry lilt, we are inclined 
to say that the volume containing all these things 
adds little to the author’s reputation, and that his 
earlier collection is, in its total effect, the finer of 
the two. But we would by no means venture to 

that Mr. Kipling may not have in store 
even nobler work than he has yet given us. It is 
not decadence that is traceable in his new volume, 
bat rather hurry, recklessness, and a lack of re- 
straint. These failings may be summed up in the 
single word exuberance, and that word connotes 
nothing irremediable. Mr. Kipling is now a minor 
poet, bat to the twentieth century he may yet jus- 
tify himself as a major poet, and prove himself a 
worthy successor to the singers who have so glori- 
fied our literature during the generation now nearly 
at an end. 

Mr. Davidson's “ New Ballads” suffer from the 
same causes that unfavorably affect Mr. Kipling’s 
work. They are the outpourings of an exuberant 
and impatient nature, too readily satisfied with the 
forms in which the imagination first clothes itself. 
At times, they come near to being magnificent 
poetry; but the high level is never for long sus- 
tained. Their matter is of such nature that the 
ethical question cannot be kept out of any serious 
discussion of their value, and the author seems to 
raise the standard of revolt against religious and 
moral conventions from a desire to be original and 
striking at any cost, rather than from conviction. 
His new version of the Tannhiuser story, for ex- 








ample, may be “the most modern,” and possibly 
“the most humane” interpretation of the legend, 
but it is not the deepest, and we are tempted to 
quote the indignant outburst of Dr. Ibsen’s hero- 
priest when he hears from the lips of the Doctor 
the same sort of apology for the humane: 
“* Humanity ! — That sluggard phrase 
Is the world’s watchword nowadays,” 
In Mr. Davidson’s ballad, when the soul-stricken 
knight has confessed his sin, we are told that 
“The undivined, eternal God 
Looked on him from the highest heaven, 
And showed him by the budding rod 
There was no need to be forgiven.” 
This is doubtless a comfortable philosophy, but its 
core is corruption. Mr. Davidson has put into his 
interspersed lyrics better and nobler poetry than he 
has put into his ballads. 

Most people who are familiar with the scientific 
work of the late Professor Romanes will be sur- 
prised to learn that the man of science was also a 
poet — at least a poet in feeling and aspiration, if 
hardly a master in the art of rhythmical expression. 
The selection from his poems that now comes, un- 
der the editorial supervision of President Warren of 
Magdalen, is almost as great a surprise as was pro- 
vided, a few years ago, by the poems of Mr. W. E. 
H. Lecky. The poems by Romanes reveal an aspect 
of the author’s thought almost unsuspected by the 
public at large, for “ running through them all ap- 
pears the thread of his own character, his largeness 
and loftiness of spirit, his love of truth and of 

through trath, his doubt yet his faith in doubt, 
above all his hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
a hunger and thirst most assuredly satisfied.” These 
preparatory words from his editor and friend pre- 
pare the reader for the deeply religioue tone of the 
poems that follow. They include, besides a lengthy 
rhymed “Tale of the Sea” and a portion of the 
privately-printed “Charles Darwin,” something like 
fifty sonnets and miscellaneous pieces, faulty in many 
ways, yet so perfectly sincere and heartfelt as to dis- 
arm technical criticism. Our selection shall be from 
the tribute to Darwin : 

“For he was one of that small band — 


place 
Where true was steered the course of Thought ; 
For there it was the human race 
First found the bearings that they sought.”’ 


Mr. Lawrence Housman’s volume of verse entitled 
“Green Arras” bears in its forefront a graceful 
dedication to the poet’s wife, from which we take 
the closing stanza : 

“* As grass to Love’s grave, as a curtain 

Drawn over the dusk of Life’s day, 

This weaving from fingers uncertain, 
This blending of colors astray 
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Yet tho’ Time bring the touch of the spoiler, 

Or the years lay their dust on its sheen, 

This gift ’s to the hand of the toiler,— 

To make your name’s music be seen 

Amid arras of green.” 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to read these stanzas 
without recalling the dedication of the “ Poems and 
Ballads,” and the comparison with Mr. Swinburne 
is fatal. At best, they are but a weak imitation, 
while the interpolation of the penultimate verse 
almost ruins the structural beauty of the stanza. 
This is not the only piece in the volume to suggest 
the work of a greater poet — of Morris, Rossetti, or 
Tennyson. Mr. Housman’s diction is too strained 
and unmusical to be satisfactory, although now and 
then he shows that he can write simply and well. 
We could ask for nothing sweeter than this picture 
of “ Autumn ”: 
‘* Over her dreaming face she flings 

F nor seems to hear, 

Above the waning of her year, 

A passing sob of wood-doves’ wings.’’ 
Picturesqueness is, indeed, a marked characteristic 
of his verse, as is natural in the case of a poet who 
is primarily an artist in the graphic sense. 

Mr. Victor Plarr’s verses are written, so the au- 
thor informe us, ‘In the Dorian Mood,” which would 
seem to connote a certain severe simplicity. To our 
fancy, there is more of the Lydian than of the 
Dorian in his numbers, as the following little poem, 
called “Shadows,” may serve to show: 

“ A song of Shadows: never glory was 
But it had some soft shadow that would lie 
On wall, on quiet water, on smooth grass, 
Or in the vistas of the phantasy : 
“The shadow of the house upon the lawn, 
Upon the house the shadow of the tree, 
And through the moon-steeped hours unto the dawn 
The shadow of thy beauty over me.”’ 
Mr. Plarr’s poems are pretty fancies, many of them 
woven about historical or literary themes, with here 
and there a grave pure note of feeling that reveals 
the essentially poetic nature. 


Aside from a few miscellaneous pieces that occupy 
the closing pages, Mr. A. H. Beesly’s new volume, 
“Danton and Other Verse,” is a series of dramatic 
scenes from the French Revolution, with Danton as 
their central figure. The blank verse is tolerable 
but not extraordinary, as the following extract may 
witness : 

“Five years ago we breathed as breathe the beasts, 

Ate, drank, as they do, yoked and chained as they, 

We were not men — our homes, our wives, our lives 

We held but at a master’s will and pleasure ; 

— Seely Bin tan a eam, en ae eae 

To-day France stands unmanacled, 

Who freed her, seal her freedom with our blood. ” 
As this passage, spoken by Danton, indicates, the 
protagonist of our drama is represented as deserv- 
ing more of our respect than history has been will- 
ing to allow. Mr. Beesly informs us that he has 
for some time past been engaged upon a life of 
Danton, whom he believes to have been dealt with 
unjustly by most writers, and the dramatic scenes 





now published are to be regarded as chips from the 
historian’s workshop. 

The “ Poems” of Mr. Coutts reveal a reflective 
fancy, and are filled with philosophical questionings. 
This is particularly true of the “Essay” which 
leads off the series, and of a considerable number of 
the sonnets that follow. These pieces are correctly 
phrased, but have little of the grace of true poetry. 
The author does better when he puts philosophy 
aside, and writes of some simple and tender theme, 
as in the poem called “ My Sister’s Room.” 

“*She that dwells here her spirit doth transmit 
Into the very air; a calmness steals 
Upon me, sitting where she’s wont to sit 
Or standing at the table where she kneels. 
Ah! Could I only fancy what she feels 
When the near presence of her heavenly guide 
The Man divine, her reverie reveals. 
Here are her books ; and here her pen is plied 
In takes of love ; there, through the window wide, 
From wood and meadow floats a summer sound ; 
The thrushes pipe, the whispering waters glide ; 
Crowned is the vale with peace, as she is crowned. 
O virgin spirit of this quiet place, 
Inform me with thy restfulness and grace!” 
Mr. Coutts has the daring to make “ Tithonus ” the 
subject of one of his poems, which is not well- 
advised, although the poem is one of the best in his 
volume. 


Parody must be very good to be tolerable, and it 
was with some trepidation that we opened “The 
Battle of the Bays.” But Mr. Seaman’s daring 
soon justified itself, and we read his little book from 
cover to cover with increasing delight. The very 
first poem yields the following stanza, which needs 
no label: 

** Hushed now is the bibulous bubble 

Of lithe and lascivious throats ; 

Long stript and extinct is the stubble 
Of hoary and harvested oats ; 

From the sweets that are sour as the sorrel’s 
4 bees have pop swarmed, 

And Algernon’s earlier morals 

Are fairly reformed.”’ 


The following, “from the Sanskrit of Matabili- 
waijo,” is in Sir Edwin Arnold’s best manner : 
** Breeze! thou knowest my condition ; state it broadly, if you 


please, | 
In a smattering of Indo-Turco-Perso-Japanese. 
‘“*Say my youth is flitting freely, and before the season goes 
From the garden of my Tfitsi I am fain to pluck a rose. 
** Tell her I’m a wanton Sufi (what a Sufi really is 
perhaps — I count it one of Allah’s mys- 


Mr. William Watson’s reflections upon the appoint- 
ment of the latest Poet Laureate are thus brought 
to their inimitable close : 
** Hoarse in Penbryn are the howlings that rise for the hope 
of the Cymri; 

Over her Algernon’s head Putney composes a dirge ; 
Edwin anathematises politely in various lingos ; 
Davidson ruminates hard over a Ballad of Hell ; 


I, imperturbably careless, untainted 
Simply regret the profane contumely done to the Muse ; 
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Carlton 
Sobs of the sensitive Nine heave upon Helicon’s hump! ’’ 
And for nearly a hundred delightful pages, Mr. 
Seaman beguiles us with as ready a wit as these 
extracts exhibit. His parodies and humorous poems 
upon subjects of contemporary interest rank with 
the best things of Calverley and Banner, almost 
with the immortal “ Heptalogia ” of Mr. Swinburne. 


Mr. Aldrich’s new poem, “Judith and Holo- 
fernes,” extends to about a thousand lines of blank 
verse, and is sustained upon a high level of thought 
and imagination, although it does not stir the pulses 
as the poet has often stirred them in his earlier 
work. The story is familiar enough, and the author 
has taken with it such liberties as the exigencies of 
his treatment seemed to require. The element which 
is wholly his own in his treatment of the character 
of Judith is “the note of tenderness with which the 
writer has here attempted to accent her heroism.” 
The poem reaches its climax in the following fine 


“ Then Judith dared not look upon him more 


Then suddenly there fell upon her ear 
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We can hardly say that this poem will add to the 
reputation of Mr. Aldrich, but it is at least worthy 
of him, and serves once more to emphasize the fact 
that he has no superior among the living poets of 
America. 

Another little book put forth jointly by Mr. Bliss 
Carman and Mr. Richard Hovey is called “ More 
Songs from Vagabondia.” There is more careless 
and inartistic work in this volume than in its simi- 
larly-named predecessor, and only now and then a 
set of finished stanzas really deserving of print. At 
its best, as in “A Vi Song,” it gives us but 
an echo of Mr. Carman’s earlier and better work. 
ee eee ee 


** The scarlet of the maples can shake me like a cry 


by 
And my lonely spirit thrills 
To see the frosty asters like a smoke upon the hills. 





“ There is something in October sets the gypsy blood astir; 
We must rise and follow her, 

When from every hill of flame 

She calls and calls each vagabond by name.” 

This is the best that the book can do for us; the 
worst is beneath notice. A word may be said for 
the song of “ Hem and Haw,” a delightfully humor. 
ous parody of Mr. Carman’s own “ Hack and Hew.” 


The daring and the distinction, the production 
of strong effects by simple means, that characterize 
Emily Dickinson’s poetry need no setting-forth at 
this late day. Take these versicles for example: 

** My life closed twice before its close ; 
It yet remains to see 
If immortality unveil 
A third event to me, 
BSo huge, so hopeless to conceive, 
As these that twice befell. 
Parting is all we know of heaven, 
And all we need of hell.’’ 
A reader who knew Miss Dickinson’s work at all 
would place them instantly, so unmistakably did she 
stamp herself upon her least experiment in verse. 
We make the quotation from a “ third series ” of her 
poems, edited, like the others, by her friend, Mrs. 
Mabel Loomis Todd. 


Mrs. Todd also appears as editor of the poems of 
another of her departed friends, unnamed in the 
“Cycle of Sonnets” which now reveals him to the 
world. These sonnets are the songs of a lover, full 
of the passion of worship, and swelling with the 
rapture of a perfect joy. We may find space for 
but one of the more than fourscore that make up 
the cycle. 

O sad-mouthed virgin with thy perfect face, 

And mystic glory of thy gleaming hair, 

With thy rapt eyes, I wonder how I dare 

Do aught, than, silent kneeling as for grace 

Before thy soul’s white shrine, my own abase 

And with Love’s rosary to count a prayer! 

For every thought of thee, who art so fair, 

May win for me at last some lowly place. 

Around thy lips the tender shadows play, 

Prophetic of some woe that may be thine, 

Smile till thou shalt have smiled them all away — 

And in thine eyes the look is so divine 

I need a thousand rosaries to pray, 

Poor human pilgrim, at thy heavenly shrine.” 
And then, through every mood of tender and ex- 
ultant devotion, these sonnets wing their way until 
the death of the beloved one makes the worid dark, 
and wrings from the bereft lover one ery of passion- 
ate grief so terrible as to strike the listener's soul 
with awe. These poems are treasure-trove indeed, 
and are worthy of a place beside the “ Sonnets from 
the Portuguese ” and the other supreme expressions 
of the love between man and woman that star our 
English poetry. They are almost too intimate and 
too sacred to bear the light of print, but literature 
would have been distinctly poorer had they not been 
given to the world. 


A new volume by Miss Thomas is always a pre- 
cious gift, and we find in “ A Winter Swallow, with 
Other Verse”’ the same grave pure note as of old. 
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A few lyrics and sonnets, with two long poems, 
make up the contents of this volume. ‘A Winter 
Swallow” is a dramatic scene from the legendary 
history of Sparta, and “ Ginevra of the Amieri ” is 
a narrative, in Spenserian verse, from the chronicles 
of medisval Florence. These two poems are minor 
masterpieces, and embody, with remarkable insight, 
the spirit of the periods with which they are respect- 
ively concerned. As regards the former, we hardly 
need at this day to emphasize the talent, if not the 
genius, which Miss Thomas displays when she aims 
to interpret and spiritualize some classical myth. 
The same power that is found in “A Winter Swal- 
low” may be seen in the sonnet “ Antswus,” which 
we will reproduce : 
“The gods are on the lawless giant’s track, 

With fulmined bolts and arrows they pursue 

Yot, though they pieces bis great heart thro’ and thro’, 

And though they stretch him on the torture-rack 

Till all his mighty thews and sinews crack, 

See what the ancient healing Earth can do— 

How quick his ebbéd powers she will renew, 

As to her vital bosom he sinks back ! 

“ Take lesson from the Titan, O thou sage: 

Pain and confusion wait on him who pries 

Into the secret of the jealous skies. 

Yet, if thou wilt on airy quest engage, 

Bethink thee often of thine heritage — 

Touch the sane Earth, where all thy safety lies!’ 
There is always matter for thought in what Miss 
Thomas writes, and if her verse seem over-austere 
it is never without the emotional tinge that trans- 
mutes thought into poetry. 


“From Avalon and Other Poems” is a small 
book of song, delicately wrought, and appealing to 
the gentler sentiments in a way that is pleasing 
rather than forceful. The title-poem will be remem- 
bered by readers of Taz Drax; the others are lyr- 
ical, narrative, and memorial pieces upon the old 
themes of nature and the human soul. There is a 
strong undercurrent of religious feeling, which some- 
ash —— lines as these 
from the poem “In Po 

“*Sailor!’ we cried, ‘tall us whore Hes thy port!” 


This lovely passage is fairly typical of the author's 
work, which is sweet and tender from beginning to 
end. 


There is nothing very distinctive about the small 
volume of verse entitled “ A Quiet Road,” by Miss 
Reese. We have a nature-lyric here, and there a 
bit of versified literary criticism ; now a touch of 
allegory, and then a slight expression of medisval 
feeling. It is all prettily done, but none of it makes 





a lasting impression. “A Memory” is a good ex- 


ample. 
i —— 
There, as I 


Yet went I back no more ; * 
That it was gone with Spring.” 

Miss Irene Putnam’s “Songs without Answer” 
are sweet ineffectual lyrics, the product of a deli- 
cately-cultured mind, and possessed in some mess- 
ure of the haunting quality of true song. We quote 
from the stanzas “ In Winter.” 

There’s yet a gift that I would own,— 
Life’s ancient strength, austere, divine, 
Like something in the ice-girt stone, 
And something in the wind-swept pine ; 
“A to praise the Winter stars 
” all my veins be frost-represt, 
To bear the burden and the scars 
And shield some snow-bird in my breast.” 


A page or two back in this review, “ The Battle 
of the Bays” afforded a sort of interlude to lighten 
the over-serious tenor of our discussion, and oppor 
tunity for another such interlude is provided by 
“‘ The Acrobatic Muse ” that has inspired the jocular 
strain of Mr. Munkittrick. It is something of a 
relief, after so much melody in minor key, to listen to 
such a song as the “ Ballade of the Declining Yeas.” 

“The butterfly has left the lea, 


There are no quail on last year’s toast.” 
The descent from poetry to prose is not often as 
abrupt as in the verses entitled “ Dawn.” 
“The air is clear and sweet as golden wine, 
Warmed by day’s early beam ; 
The distant hills in rolling purple shine, 
And, from a poet’s dream, 
eee 
Tattoo with vim and dash, 
Chopping the pickled beeve to formulate 
The matutinal hash.’’ 
There are tucked away at the end of the book some 
clever imitations of Calverley, Locker, and others. 
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This sort of thing is mildly amusing, at least, and 
we welcome it as a diversion in the midst of a seri- 
ous task. 

Mr. Dunbar’s “ Lyrics of Lowly Life” gain an 
adventitious interest from the fact that their author 
is a full-blooded negro. In about a third of the 
pieces he writes in the dialect and with the accent 
of his race; the remaining and greater fraction of 
the volume is made up of pieces that are in no way 
distinguishable from the effusions of minor poets 
every where — that are neither better nor worse than 
those found in many of the other volames comprised 
within the present review. Take “The Master- 
Player,” for example : 

“ An old, worn harp that had been played 


This selection represen 

Mr. Daunbar’s work. It is correct and cultured, 

(except for the dialect numbers), deserving of re- 
aspect, but hardly justifying the praise bestowed upon 
it by Mr. Howells in his introductory remarks. 

Dr. George M. Gould, who styles his book (and 

himself?) “An Autumn Singer,” writes lyrics and 

sonnets in profusion, and makes them the vehicle 
for much philosophical speculation and meditative 
‘ utterance. “The Sceptic’s Consolation ” is typical 
of his work : 

** What then abides in all this mystic dance 


The thought of this sonnet is very fine and true, 
but the form leaves to be desired, and this special 
judgment is that which must be passed upon nearly 
all of Dr. Gould’s verse. 
“The Book of the Hills,” by Mr. O. C. Auringer, 
‘is a small collection of pieces, many of them occa- 
sional, that now and then rise to clear and harmon- 
ious expression, as in these lines from “The Lamp 
of Hellas”: 
ena 


Mach of Mr. Auringer’s work is commonplace, and 





the contrast is very marked between the above verses 
and others that might be quoted did we wish to 
drive our moral home. 

Music is the inspiration of Mr. Sawyer’s “Notes 
and Half-Notes.” The writer hears the “ Triu- 
merei,” for example, shuts his eyes, and is straight- 
way transported to 
A land where the nightingales sing to the roses 

Where the night is a-quiver with music outpoured ; 
Where the passion-flower burns and its rent heart discloses, 
And life’s dissonance melts in a musical chord.’’ 

He has similar visions when he hears various other 
compositions, and finds musical words in which to 
describe them. Of course, no one else is likely to 
see just the same things, for music, being the art 
universal, is ali things to all men, and (unless it be 
programme-music) does not belong with one set of 
pictures more than with another. an in i 
series of sonnets called “ Musicians’ Poets,” Mr. 
Sawyer traces spiritual analogies between Heine 
and Schubert, Rossetti and Palestrina, Swinburne 
and Tschaikowsky, Musset and Massenet, Keats 
and Mendelssohn, Shelley and Chopin, Hugo and 
Wagner. In one or two of these cases, the combina- 
tion is certainly startling, but here again the author 
has a right to his own impressions, and is doing what 
hundreds of others, lovers of music and poetry alike, 
have caught themselves doing in meditative mo- 
ments. 

“This book is dedicated to any man, woman, or 
critic who will cut the edges of it,—I have done the 
top.” This note introduces Mr. E. H. Robinson’s 
unpretentious pamphlet of verse, and we hasten to 
say, ignoring the implication that critics are epicene 
(a charge made once before by “Christopher 
North”), that we have not only cut the pages, but 
would cut many more of the sort, and be grateful 
to the writer for a number of reasons. One reason 
for instance, is that he has furnished an apt text for 
the reviewer of minor poetry. 

“Oh, for a poet — for a beacon bright 


Songs without souls that flicker for a day 
To vanish in irrevocable night.”’ 
It would not be fair, at least relatively, to apply 
these verses to Mr. Robinson’s own poems, which 
are far above the average in thought and expres 
sion. They strike many grateful notes, and particu- 
larly the note of austere restraint that is so rarely 
heard in contemporary song. A striking example 
of this writer’s workmanship is the close of his 
sonnet to “ Verlaine,” surely the work of no “ little 
sonnet-man.” 
“Song sloughs away the sin to find redress 
In art’s complete remembrance: nothing clings 
For long but laurel to the stricken brow 
That felt the Muse’s finger; nothing less 
Than hell’s fulfilment of the end of things 
Can blot the star that shines on Paris now.” 
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We are not quite to say all this of Ver- 
laine himself, but the doctrine is of wide application, 
and gives pause to the professional belittler of great 
and shining names. 

Mr. Herbert Bates, in his “Songs of Exile,” 
voices the emotions of a soul transplanted from the 
mountains and the seashore to the monotonous 
plains of the Mississippi Valley. The note of exile 
is very insistent, recurring in many modulations. 
At one moment we are asked : 

“ What speech have sulky sunflowers that star 
The prairie ridge afar 
To match the message childhood’s daisy gave ?"’ 
At another we are told that 
‘*Song homes on hills, its power disdains 
The sordid plains ; its true domains 
Where riotous the wild wind thrills — 
Its home, the hills!’ 
If one wished to be very critical, he might retort 
that the wild winds are quite as riotous on the prai- 
ries as by the seashore, and that daisies (of a sort) 
may be found in both places. But without these 
half-imaginary contrasts Mr. Bates would have 
found no raison d’étre for his songs, and they are 
too good to be spared. Yet it is a little rough on 
his adopted home to say of it: 
** We have delved the black of the prairie earth, 
The muck of the rotting sod, 
We have shared the drouth and the rain-rot dearth, 
We have sorrowed, have laughed with the devil’s mirth, 
In a land that knew no God.”’ 
Tastes differ, and life on the prairies has its sombre 
aspects, no doubt, but we call to mind one charm- 
ing writer who calls his Kansas sketches “ Tales of 
God’s own country.” 


Mr. Francis Sherman’s “ Matins” are mainly 
lyrics and ballads, simple but tense in diction, the 
expression of grave moods and melancholy imagin- 
ings. There is something fine and impressive about 
such a poem as “The Conqueror,” with its picture 
of the knight stricken in the flush of victory, yet so 
full of the thought of his Lady that he will not see 
the figure of approaching death. 

“ Yea, I must go.— What? AmI tired yet? 

Let me lie here and rest my aching side. 

The thought of her hath made me quite forget 

How sharp his sword was just before he died.” 
Mr. Sherman’s poems will bear a close examination, 
from the group of four noble sonnets called “A 
Life” that opens the volume, to the “Te Deum 
Laudamus ” that brings it to a close. 


Witit1am Morton Payne. 


Proressor W. M. Sloane’s “ Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte,” with its splendid series of illustrations, is now 
carried through its second volume by the Century Co. 
This volume confirms our previous favorable opinion of 
this magnificent publishing enterprise, and we can only 
repeat that it is a masterpiece of modern luxurious 
book-making, and presents the most exhaustive life of 
Napoleon yet written. Two more volumes are to fol- 
low. Messrs. McDonnell Brothers, Chi are the 


general agents for this work, which is sold only by sub- 
scription. 








BRIEFs ON NEW BOOKS. 


M. Edmond Biré’s “The Diary of a 
Pg Sr of Tovor, Citizen of Paris during ‘The Ter- 
‘ror’ ” (Dodd, Mead & Co.) is a work 

of enthralling interest and decided historical value. 
To the solid worth of history it unites the charm 
(if that term can be properly applied to a recital 
generally so grewsome) of romance. We do not 
mean to imply that M. Biré's book is to be ranked 
in the category of historical novels. There is no 
fiction about it, save the author’s literary device of 
posing as an eye-witness of the scenes described and 
throwing his narrative into diary form. The as- 
sumption is well sustained throughout, and adds 
greatly to the readableness of the work. M. Biré 
is a historical writer of repute in his own land, and 
readers of Mr. Morse Stephens’s history of the 


-Revolution will remember the tribute therein paid 


to his “ La Légende des Girondins ””—a work which, 
by the way, we wish someone would satisfactorily 
translate into English. M. Biré seems to have ex- 
ploited all sorts of out-of-the-way documents in pre- 
paring his work; and the authorities have been 
thoroughly ransacked and carefully collated. He 
has read most of the newspapers of the period, and 
many of the pamphlets; and particular attention 
has been paid to bills, posters, ete. Living thus, he 
says, “ amidst these witnesses of events long past, it 
seemed to me that I had become their contemporary ; 
that, like the ‘awakened sleeper’ of poor Cazotte — 
one of the first victims of the Terror — I, too, 
walked in the streets of the Paris of 93; that I 
frequented its public places ; that, after a sitting of 
the Convention, I strolled into a café of the Maison 
Egalité; that I mingled with the crowd in the 
squares and the theatres, waiting my turn with the 
people in front of the bakers’-shops, following them 
sometimes with a heavy heart and swimming eyes 
as far as the Place de la Révolution or the barrier 
of the Trén Renversé, where the tumbrel came jolt- 
ing along through the midst of the hooting mob, and 
heads fell to the cry of ‘Vive la République!’” 
M. Biré has sought to rid his mind of the gloomy 
visions thus conjured up, by committing them to 
paper ; and the printed result, marked by a Defoe- 
like exactitude, and relieved by an occasional out- 
burst of lyric eloquence such as a contemporary 
narrator stirred by those scenes of blood and tears 
might have indulged in, is replete with the atmos- 
phere of the period. A great number of notes and 
comments ostensibly editorial, and references to the 
authorities, are added, and should prove serviceable 
to careful readers. The writer’s sympathies are 
confessedly royalist, yet his tone is fairly critical 
throughout. To all desiring an intimate knowledge 
and a vivid realization of the characteristic scenes 
and events of the political orgie known as the Reign 
of Terror we commend this as by far the best 
of the shorter works on the subject — adding that 
the judicious reader will doubtless do well to tem 
his impressions gained therefrom of the protago 
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of the drama by reference to the dispassionate pages 
of Mr. Morse Stephens. The true Marat, for 
instance, lies, we fancy, about midway between the 
mere homicidal monster of M. Biré, and M. Steph- 
ens’s “statesman.” The volumes are handsomely 
made, and contain two portraits, one of Marat and 
one of Pétion. The latter name, by the way, is 
printed throughout without the accent. 


The explorer Mr. William Archer’s translation of 
Nansen and “ Fridtioff Nansen: 1861 — 1893” 
wom, (Longmans), by Herren W.C. —2 
gor and Nordhal Rolfsen, is a timely volume, aff 
ing some good preparatory matter for the many 
readers now eagerly awaiting the plucky explorer’s 
forthcoming narrative of the voyage of the“ Fram.” 
Besides the biographical part proper, the book con- 
tains chapters by competent hands on “ The Great 
Ice Age,” “ Arctic Expeditions from the Earliest 
Times,” ete. These chapters are not perhaps 
strictly relevant; but they help us to a wider view 
of Nansen and his work, so we are not going to 
quarrel with them on that score. The account of 
Nansen’s character, and the story of his training 
from childhood up, are extremely fresh and graphic, 
and make one understand fully why he (half- 
athlete, half-scholar) of all others was iarly 
fitted for the work he undertook, and has now fairly 
accomplished — despite the iterated and rather friv- 
olous objection that he did not, after all, ‘ reach the 
Pole.” The best answer to this cavil is found in 
Nansen’s own words, in his preliminary address of 
1890: “ We do not set forth to seek for the math- 
ematical point which forms the northern end of the 
earth’s axis ; to reach this particular spot is not, in 
itself, a matter of the first moment. What we want 
to do is to investigate the great unknown regions of 
the earth which surround the Pole ; and our investi- 
gations will have practically the same scientific value 
whether we reach the actual Pole itself, or pass at 
some distance from it — curious though it would be, 
no doubt, to stand on the very Pole and be turned 
round with the earth on one’s own axis, or see the 
oscillations of the pendulum describe an angle of 
exactly fifteen degrees in the hour.” These are the 
words of the true investigator, and not of the mere 
notoriety-hunter; and show that Nansen sought 
truth, rather than renown, in the frozen North. 
Happily, he has won his meed of both. The vol- 
ume closes with an account of the “ Fram” and her 
crew, and of the preliminaries of the great expedi- 
tion generally. There are many pictures, including 
what may fairly be termed a Nansen gallery. 


In the editing and translating of 

“ The Elder Pliny’s Chapters on the 

History of Art” (Macmillan), Miss 

ie Sellers and Miss K. Jex-Blake have pro- 
duced a book both useful and, from some points of 
view, delightful. It will be found most useful to 
the ial student of Greek art ; and he will know, 
without further assistance from us, how to appreciate 





it. We would gladly do something to further the 
circulation of the work among those who would not 
otherwise apprehend its value. The history of an- 
cient art which Pliny tucked into his “ Natural His 
tory” has been long known as one of the chief 
authorities on the painting and sculpture of the 
ancient world. Pliny has, in fact, no rival but 
Pausanias, and on the whole we think Pliny the 
more interesting of the two. In this volume he is 
made easily accessible. We have only those parts 
of his work which refer to ancient art; we have a 
good translation (by Miss Jex-Blake), and notes; 
and we have a dissertation upon the sources of 
Pliny’s information, by Miss Sellers. Almost 
body with any interest in the fine arts will find 
Pliny entertaining : he has been so vigorously read 
already that a great number of his anecdotes have 
got down into general circulation ; but still the his- 
tory as a whole is good reading, and it will be a good 
thing to read about Apelles and Pheidias at what 
is as nearly first-hand as one can easily get. The 
— will also be useful to a somewhat more limited 
of readers, as giving an idea of present views 
on Greek art. Miss Sellers is already known as the 
editor of Furtwingler'’s “ Masterpieces of Greek 
Sculpture,” an excellent example of the “higher 
criticism ” applied to the subject. Anybody who 
desires to get an idea of the spirit of modern 
scholarship in this matter will like to read Miss 
Sellers’s introduction. It has always been known 
that Pliny, in this part of his work, was little more 
than a compiler. The problem is, then, to separate 
these chapters into their component parts, to assiga 
each part to its rightful author, and to determine 
its authenticity. The task is performed with mach 
neatness and ingenuity, with all the latest German 
authorities, and with some new results. We own 
to thinking some of the minor details of the method 
rather too rule-of-thumb, but that is not to the present 
point. The book is well made up, and has two 
indexes, artistic and museographic, which will be 
of great convenience to the student, if not so useful 
to the general reader. 


It is seldom that a person’s work is 
én Southern performed under ideal conditions, 


Bird-studies 


A⸗ but such seem to have environed 
Miss Florence A. Merriam when she went “ A-Bird- 
ing on a Bronco” in Southern California. She was 
on a ranch in the little valley named Twin Oaks, 
which lies cradled in the mountains a few miles 
north of San Diego, and had evidently nothing to 
do but make charming studies of her feathered 
neighbors from morning until night. Every bush 
and tree was peopled with them ; and from the back 
of her pony, with opera-glass in hand, she was able 
to observe them to admirable advantage. Thus, in 
the course of some weeks, in the nesting-season of 
1889 and 1894, she was enabled to identify nearly 
sixty species, most of which are peculiar to the 
Pacific slope, and to learn many interesting facts 
regarding their habits and lives. She enjoyed un- 
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asual facilities for watching the humming-birds 
while building their tiny mansions and rearing their 
twin babies. Indeed, these fairy-like beings ap- 
peared to swarm in this happy valley, and were con- 
stantly in view, buzzing about the flowers or busy 
with their domestic duties. The plainopepla, too, 
that rare bird of the Western coast, favored her with 
the perusal of interesting pages in its life history. 
Altogether her experience was one to be envied by 
bird-lovers, who, however, are grateful for the priv- 
ilege of sharing it at second-hand in this charming 
volume. Miss Merriam writes in a chatty way, as 
though she were talking with friends sure to under- 
stand and appreciate every detail of the story she 
narrates. The illustrations, from drawings and pho- 
tographs, are dainty and effective, combining fact 
and suggestion with genuine art feeling. The book 
is published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Mr. Schouler’s Lt is the personal element which 
historical and gives most value to Mr. James 
biographical papers. Schouler’s volume of “ Historical 
Briefs” (Dodd, Mead & Co.). While the several 
on “ Historical Style,” “ Historical Mono- 
graphs,” “ Historical Testimony,” “ Historical In- 
dustries,” and “ The Spirit of Research,” have much 
interest as revealing the bent of mind of a veteran 
historian, there is more of attractiveness in the chap- 
ters that tell of Francis Parkman, of Lafayette’s 
visit, of Monroe and the Rhea Letter, or of special 
phases of the life and times of James K. Polk. The 
climax of interest is reached in the biographical 
sketch of the historian himself. Just how and why 
@ man who had made a success as a writer on legal 
themes was drawn to consideration of American 
constitutional and political subjects, makes a very 
pleasing story,— one heightened in its effect, per- 
haps, because of the serious difficulties and discour- 
agements that came before success was secured. 
The importance of getting a good publisher inter- 
ested in a proposed work is strikingly illustrated by 
the fate of the first efforts of Mr. Schouler to get 
his history before the public. Information is given 
for the many who stumble over the spelling and 
pronunciation of the author’s name, a Scotch rather 
than a German origin being shown, and “School-er ” 
being indicated as the complete Americanization. 
This single volume of fugitive essays and magazine 
articles should have a place in every library where 
Mr. Schouler’s history of the United States is valued 
as a very helpful and suggestive story of the seventy 
years between Washington and the Civil War. 





The curious book containing “The 
Lives of Twelve Eminent Scoun- 
drels,” reviewed in our columns some 
months ago, has perhaps inspired the smaller volume 
of similar complexion by Mr. Charles Whibley, en- 
titled “A Bock of Scoundrels” (Macmillan). Mr. 
Whibley writes with the air of a virtuoso in crime. 
He chronicles the deeds and sings the rascally perfec- 
tions of the heroes who march gallowsward over his 
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Newgate-and-Tyburn-flavored pages with a feigned 
gusto that might pass for genuine were it not for an 
outcropping vein of Swiftean irony. The volume 
opens with a lengthy introductory touching scoun- 
drelism in general, its literature, its famous 
nents, its crude and crass beginnings, its gradual rise 
to the dignity of a “liberal and an elegant profes- 
sion,” its modern decline, and so on. These prole- 
gomena ended, the author proceeds to sketch rapidly 
and analytically the careers of such brilliant heroes 
of the “road,” the “jimmy,” and, alas, the death- 
trap, as Captain Hind, Jonathan Wild, Gilderoy, 
“ Sixteen-String Jack,”’ Shepard, Cartouche, George 
Barrington (prince of pickpockets and enricher of 
the Dictionary of Quotations with that deathless line, 
‘We left our country for our country’s good”), Dea- 
con Brodie, Charles Peace, ete. Mr. Whibley writes 
agreeably and with a touch of saturnine humor that 
somewhat relieves his ugly theme. The frontispiece 
is a portrait of Jack Shepard, from an old print, 
representing that worthy in his cell in Newgate, 
shackled with a chain that might moor the Great 
Eastern, and plainly engaged, not in moralizing as to 
how he got in, but in planning how to get out — 
which he did in the end, miraculously forcing his 
way through a nine foot wall and other like obsta- 
cles with an address that procured him the notice 
of the King, immortality at the hands of Hogarth, 
and the more doubtful favor of a three-hundred- 
pound chain on his next incarceration. 


The seventh volume of “ Harvard 
studies in Classical Philology” is 
dedicated, in a graceful Latin pref- 
ace, to Professor George Martin Lane, in commem- 
oration of what the Germans would call his jubilee 
—the completion, that is, of the fiftieth year since 
he received his degree in arts from the institution 
in which he has so long and successfully taught. 
The papers are all contributed by pupils or col- 
leagues of Professor Lane. They are of a severely 
technical character, with the exception perhaps of 
Professor Louis Dyer’s enthusiastic vindication of 
the plot of the “Agamemnon ”’ against the strictures 
of the ingenious Mr. Verrall. Among the most 
noteworthy of these studies may be mentioned the 
syntactical papers of Professors win and Green- 
ough; Professor Allen’s argument that os colum- 
natum in Plautus refers to some kind of stocks; 
Congressman William Everett's notes on Lucretius; 
and Professor Hale’s “Syllabification in Roman 
Speech.” 


Studies in 
classical philology. 


acunnibtemmall Mr. Ruskin —* * a 
Rushinian reprint, Were not weighty, and no 

can be needed for the publication, in 
a new edition, of his “ Letters to the Clergy ” (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.), a little book long out of print. These 
“ Letters” were written in 1879, at the request of 
the Rev. F. A. Malleson, and were intended to be 
read and discussed at the meetings of a small Cler- 
ical Society of which Mr. Malleson was secretary. 
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They were published, with various notes and com- 
ments, in 1880 ; but the book soon became rare, and 
Mr. Malleson has now published a new edition, with 
curtailments in one direction and additions in an- 
other. The “ Letters ” deal with questions of church 
discipline and observance, and go to the root of the 
matter in the true Ruskinian way. They are very in- 
teresting, because entirely sincere; and the comments 
provoked by them, and in large part reprinted, are 
almost equally interesting. The editor shows him- 
self an unconscious humorist when, speaking of the 
first edition, he says: “ Had I known how valuable 
these little pamphlets were destined to become, I 
should have had many more printed.” 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The “ Student’s Series of English Classics,” published 
by Messrs. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn, now includes 
something like half a hundred numbers, uniform in 
style, and carefully edited by some of the best American 
scholars. The newest issues are “As You Like It,” 
edited by Miss Katharine Lee Bates; “The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” edited by Mr. James G. Riggs; Lowell’s 
“ Sir Launfal” and other poems, edited by Miss Mabel 
C. Willard; DeQuncey’s “ Revolt of the Tartars,” edited 

Mr. F. T. Baker; Carlyle’s essay on Burns, edited by 

. W. K. Wickes; and Dryden’s “ Palamon and Arcite,” 
edited by Mr. W. F. Gregory. 

Recent German texts for school use include the fol- 
lowing: Goethe’s “Dichtang und Wahrheit” (selec- 
tions), edited by Professor H. C. G. von J 
(Holt); Goethe’s “Ipigenie auf Tauris,” edited by 
Dr. C, A. Buchheim ( illan); a second volume of 
“Mirchen und Erziblungen fur Anfinger,” by Miss 
H. A. Guerber (eat) § “Der Schwiegersohn,” by 
Herr Rudolph Baumbach, edited by Dr. Wilhelm Bern- 
hardt (Heath); “ Plautus und Terenz” and “ Die Sonn- 
35363 two Comedies of Bendix, edited by Dr. 
B. W. Wells (Heath); and a little pamphlet of “« Ma- 
terials for German ition,” based on Storm’s 
“ Immensee,” by Professor James T. Hatfield (Heath). 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. are the publishers of an 
“Elementary A ” and a “Euclidean Geometry,” 
both the work of Mr. J. A. Gillet. The former book 


because it “maintains sharply the distinction between 


the processes of pure geometry on the one hand and 
—— —— on tho other” Both 
books are mechanically attractive. Messrs. Silver, Bur- 
dett, & Co. publish a “ Plane Geometry,” by Mr. G. D. 
Pettee, the aim of which is “to furnish if possible to the 
student a more suggestive method of study and a more 
graphic form of written demonstration.” 

Five new volumes of “ Longmans’ English Classics” 
have just been published. The texts included are the 
following: “ Edmund Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
with America,” edited by Professor Albert S. Cook; 
Scott’s “ Marmion,” edited by Mr. Robert Morss Lov- 
ett; i ’s “Revolt of the Tartars,” edited by 
Dr. Charles Sears Baldwin; Carlyle’s essay on Burns, 
edited by Mr. Wilson Farrand; and a selection from 





Pope’s “ Iliad,” edited by Messrs. W. H. Maxwell and 
Percival Chubb. These books carry the series well 
along into the requirements i for 1898 and 
1899. We have only praise for the way in which the 
work has been done. 

« Life in Ponds and Streams” (Longmans), by Mr. 
W. S. Furneaux, is an attractive volume, adapted to the 
instruction of the amateur collector and naturalist. It 
is copiously illustrated with woodcuts and a series of 
colored plates, both admirably drawn. The instructions 
for collecting, mounting, and preserving speci and 
for managing the aquarium, are applicable as well in 

another, and will well repay study. In 


rarely represented in the American fauna. 

The following are the latest text-books upon classical 
subjects received by us. “The First Greek Book” 
(Ginn), by Professor John Williams White; “Greek 
Rudiments ” (Longmans), by Mr. John Burnet; “The 
Strong and Weak Inflection in Greek” (Ginn), by Mr. 
B. F. Harding; Book I. of Livy (Leach), edited by 
Professor John K. Lord; “ Preparatory Latin ae ag 
tion” (Giss), by Mr. F. P. Moulton and Mr. W. C. 
Collar; IL. of Cesar’s “Gallic War” (Hinds & 
Noble), edited by Mr. A. H. Allcroft and Mr. W. F. 
Masom; “The Story of the Romans,” by Miss H. A. 
Guerber, and a “ Handbook of Greek and Roman His- 
tory,” by Mr. Georges Castegnier, the latter two pub- 
lished by the American Book Co. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish a neat volume of 
“ Stories and Legends from Washington Irving,” illus- 
trated, and well ada for school use. No less 
a writer than Mr. R. Stockton has pre for 
the American Book Co. a volame of “Stories of New 
Jersey ” to be used as a school reader. We understand 
that other volumes, designed for use in other states, are 
in course of preparation by this house. 

Professor Hiram Corson’s “ Selections from Chaucer's 
Canterbury Tales” —— eoeeee a very com- 
plete and carefully-equipped book for students 
beginning to study “the morning-star of song.” The 
needful historical and linguistic information is given in 
the general introduction, while the appended notes and 

are all that could be desired by any teacher 
of literature not hopelessly given over to worship of the 
false gods of phi . e wish, indeed, that the 
editor had pronounced somewhat more sharply in favor 
of an approximately correct pronunciation, but no other 
call for serious criticism seems to be heard. There are 
174 pages of text, carefully selected with reference to 
interest and poetic quality. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co. publish Erckmann- 
Chatrian’s “ Le Consecrit de 1813,” edited by Mr. O. B. 
Super; M. Theuriet’s “Bizarreau,” edited by Mr. C. 
Fontaine; and a pamphlet of “Selections for — 
Translation” (from the French), compiled by Mi 
Mary S. Bruce. Other French texts are a “ Petite His- 
toire de Napoléon le Grand” (Maynard), by Mr. A. H. 
Solial; Racine’s “Iphigénie” (American Book Co.), 
edited by Mr. B. D. Woodward; and «La Lamp de 
Psyché” (Jenkins), a pretty story by M. de Tinseas. 
Mr. Jenkins also publishes “ An Ele French 
Grammar,” by M. Charles P. Du Croquet. Finally, we 
may mention a volume of “Class-Room Conversations 
in French,” Messrs. V. Bétis and Howard Swan, 
imported by Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


An “ Introduction to American Literature,” by Pro- 
fessor Painter, is announced by Messrs. Leach, Shewell, 
& Sanborn. 

« The Prophets of Israel,” by Professor C. H. Cornill, 
is the latest number of “The Religion of Science 
Library,” issued by the Open Court Publishing Co. 

The first part of the new year of the great English 
Dictionary of the Philological Society carries the D’s 
from “ disobstetricate” to “distrustful.” Dr. Murray 
is the editor of this section. 

Under the capable direction of Mr. William A. 
Dresser, the Author’s Agency of Boston has just en- 
tered upon its sixth year. The institution has won the 
endorsement of many well-known writers, who are in 
position to know something of its usefulness as a prac- 
tical medium between authors and publishers. 

The Messrs. Scribner announce a revised edition of 
Lanier’s “ The English Novel,” a new volume, by Pro- 
fessor Burgess, in the “American History” series, the 
hitherto unpublished writings of Edward Gibbon, and 
the second volume of Professor Kent’s “ History of the 
Hebrew People.” This house has also acquired from 
Messrs. Roberts Brothers the right to publish all of the 
novels of Mr. George Meredith. 

We regret to note that our Canadian contemporary, 
“The Week,” has suspended publication. Although we 
have missed of late years something of the ability that 
characterized the paper in the days when Professor 
Goldwin Smith was actively associated with its editing, 
it has nevertheless been a welcome yisitor, and has 
always given serious expression to the Canadian point 
of view in politics and other matters. 

The Maemillan Co. publish “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
edited by Mr. Israel Gollancz, in their charming “ Tem- 
ple Classics,” and announce for the same series Florio’s 
Montaigne, in six volumes. They also publish the first 
volume of “ A Harlot’s Progress” (“ Splendeurs et Mi- 
séres des Courtisanes”’), translated by Mr. James War- 
ing, in their uniform edition of Balzac, and M. Daudet’s 
“Sappho,” translated by Mr. Henry Frith. 

Among the announcements of Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons we note the following interesting titles: “A His- 
tory of Ancient Peoples,” by Professor Willis Boughton; 
“The Story of British Rule in India,” by Mr. R. W. 
Frazer; “The Story of Modern France,” by M. André 
Le Bon; “The Literary History of the American Rev- 
olution,” by Professor Moses Coit Tyler; “ The Literary 
Movement in France in the 19th Century,” by M. 
Georges Pellissier; the concluding volume of “ Social 
England,” edited by Mr. H. D. Traill; and the second 
part of Professor C. M. Andrews’s “ Historical Develop- 
ment of Modern Europe.” 

Those poetry-lovers who are wont to lament the de- 
eadence of current magazine verse must have rubbed 
their eyes in pleased surprise on opening the pages of 
“Harper’s Magazine” for January; and the surprise 
doubtless deepened as they read and re-read the beau- 
tiful poem on “ Time,” by Mr. Williston Fish. The com- 
position is so unmodern in thought and treatment, so 
quiet and restrained in utterance, so rich and quaint in 
expression, and of such finish and completeness, that it 
seems to belong to the master lyrists of the seventeenth 

; indeed, it might almost be a companion-piece 
to Herbert’s “ Mortification,” which its subject and 
treatment in a way suggest. 





TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
February, 1897 (First List). 


Architecture and Modern Life. Thomas Hastings. Harper. 
Bible, Making of the. H.J.W. Dam. McClure. 

Browning. Dean Farrar and F. Herbert Stead. Rev. of Rev. 
Child-Stady for Superintendents. H.T. Lukens. Ed. Rev. 
City Magistrates’ Courts, > . 


Currency and Monetary Reform. Forun. 
Democratic Organization, Future of the. D. B. Hill, Forum. 
Democratic Tendencies. E. L. Godkin. Atlantic. 
Eggleston’s History of the U.S. F.W.Shepardson. Dial. 
Emerson Sixty Years After. John J. Chapman. Atlantic. 
French Language and Literature Teaching in France. Ed. Rev. 
Gibbon’s Autobiographies. Frederic Harrison. Forum. 
Gloves. Elizabeth Ferguson Seat. Lippincott. 
Greece, Sixty Daysin. B. L. Gildersleeve. Atlantic. 
Hypeia in Manhattan, ‘Richaed Wheatley. Hargae” 

yeeia in 
India, Lord Roberts’ Life in. Dial. 
Industrial Question, Southern Side of the. Lippincott. 
Irrigation. Albert G. Evans. Lippincott. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Charles D. Lanier. Review of Reviews. 
Ladies’ Clubs of London. Alice Zimmern. Forum. 
Liquor Laws, American. C. W. Eliot. Atlantic. 
London Streets. C.D. Gibson. Scribner. 
Mexico of To-day. Charles F. Lummis. Harper. 
Miniature Portrait, The. Evangeline W. Diashfeld. Scribner. 
Orange Free State, President of. hap ay he —— Harper. 
Pater’s Last Volume. E. E. Hale, J: 


Poe’s Opinion of “* The Raven.’’ Joel Benton. Forum. 
Roetry, Recent. William Morton Payne. Dial. 

School Organization. E. P.Cuberley. Educational Review. 
Science and the National Government. Dial. 

Segantini, Guiseppe. Alfredo — Scribner. 

Signs. Agnes Carr Sage. Lippi 

Village Improvement Sectetion | Mary ©. Robbins. Atlantic. 
Walker, Gen. Francis A. Review of Reviews. 








LIisT OF NEW Books. 


[The following list, containing 45 titles, includes books 
received by Tue Dia since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Life of Napoleon Bona) 
Ph.D. Vol. IL; 
Century Co 


By gis deme 


75. 
Samuell es A Fosgate | sm of our 
First Settler of Warwick, R. 
12mo, pp. 141. Providence : 2 


HISTORY. 
= by G le of the Nations: 
252* pe. ing fy ees 


Castegnier, B.S. tay te 110. ail. Amerions Boot 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


A Wats with Frofese by Gessee Seatsbaoy Vel Lille, 
12mo, top, uncut, pp. 322. Macmillan Co. $i. * 


» paper, 50 cts. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
and Ararat: Being Notes of a Vacation Tour 


Ira 
pp. 157. G. P. Patmam’s Sons. $1.25. 
Two Health-Seekers in Southern California. By Will- 
jam A. Edwards, M.D., and Beatrice 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 144. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1. 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 
The Chronicles. Edited Richard G, 


—— —— 


and Political Register for 
+ A.B. 12mo, pp. 492. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 
Constance Mand. [Illus., 12mo, 
$1.25. 
; or, How Ned Rogers Found 


the James Otis. , 12mo, pp. 276. Ni 
ar a Aa * * 


With kaeeretn oS Serktewe: A Bee ae 
my oe hy By neg L. Bart. $1. 


EDUCATION.— BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 


1.10. 
German Scien Reading. With Notes and Vocabulary 
Cc. G. Ph.D., and —** Day, Ph.D. 12mo, 


D.Lt. 12mo, pp. 125. 
Heath & Co. 30 cts. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ex Libris: Essays of a Collector. By Charles Dexter Allen. 
Sias., 1Smne, gt top, enaet, pp. 10%. Lamson, Wolffe, & 


Co. $3 
The Majestic Family Cook Book. 
8vo, pp. 419. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEBRITIES and 
BOOK PLATES. Send for Catalogue. 
Wartze Bexzamin, 287 4th Ave., New York City. 


H WILLIAMS, No. 25 East Tenth Street, New York. 
. DEALER IN 
Maeazives, and other Periodicals. Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 








pu A 
Address PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


THE BOSTON FOREIGN BOOK-STORE. 
ete he me fg ty 
text-books im foreign languages. Complete catalogues mailed free on 
CARL SCHOENHOP, 
(T. H. CASTOR & CO., Successors), Importers of Forsien Booxs. 
23 School Street, Boston, Mass. 


[LLUSTRATED HISTORY OF MISSOURI. By Col. W. F. 
Swrrzizr. (Published at $3.00.) Sent, prepaid, for $1.50. 
ECORDS OF ANCIENT RACES in the Mississippi 
Valley. (Published at $1.50.) Sent, prepaid, for 75 cts. 
Send stamp for 
A. J. CRAWFORD, 312 N. 7th St., Sr. Lous, Mo. 


BOOKS . «| Fine Bindings at extremely low 
. Also, London Weekly Pp Rare 
English second-hand Books for collectors. Sor BOTH. 
H. W. HAGEMANN, Importer, 

















160 Fifth Avenue, New Yorx Crry. 














223, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
of all the leading 
‘Also send the names of your friends who are readers. 


stamp for reply. 

Will all students, admirers of, or dealers in, Charles Dickens’ 
works, kindly send in their names and addresses to 
The Manager of the Roxburghe Press, 
15 Victoria St., Westminster, Encianp. 

fA TTHORS.— The » New York Buresn of Revision 








1880 : in 7 
Address Dr. De TITUS i. AN, 70 Fifth Avo, Mew York. 


A NEW BOOK BY HIS EMINENCE, 
CARDINAL GIBBONS. 


The Ambassador of Christ. 
Companion to “ Faith of Our Fathers” and 
** Our Christian Heritage.” 

** They are the best books to in the hands of those who 
want to know what the Chi teaches.” — The Picayune 
(New Orleans). 

Cloth, $1.00. Cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


JOHN MURPHY AND COMPANY, 


Baurmors anp New Yorx. 





pelle Advice, Criticism, Revision, 


uthors * — — — 


* AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER. 


rates, notices, stamp to 
WILLIAM A. DRESSER, Director, 100 Pierce Building, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
Opposite Public Library. Mention The Dial. 


LIBRARIES. 
We solicit correspondence with book-buyers f. ivate and 
Sorte a aera nga 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 








“Perhaps the best known reading circle in the Country.” 
— Scribner's Book Buyer. 
THE 


ROUND ROBIN READING CLUB 
For the Promotion of Systematic Study of 
Literature by Individual Readers 
and Clubs. 

Endorsed by William Dean Howells, Dr. H. H. Furness, 


et Tie te ae ae re 

membership. For further particulars address the Director, 
MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 

4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 





ATALOGUE OF ... . 
CHOICE OLD BOOKS. 


Send for my latest printed Catalogue of a fine collection of 
rare old Books on Costumes, Caricatures, Ornaments, Her- 
aldry, Genealogy, Local History, Ornithology, Criminal Trials, 
War of 1812 — ‘the Revolution, etc., etc. 
These catalogues are issued regularly as fast as new pur- 
chases are received, and will be sent free to any applicant. 
Address J. W. CADBY, 
No. 131 Eagle Street, ALBANY, N. Y. 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cata- 
logue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. j 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos, 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), Nsw Yorx. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Lawrence Scientific School 














ontY T 2, HOURS 
CALIFORNIA. 


THE CALIFORNIA LIMITED, 


Via the Santa Fé Route, 


Leaves Chicago 6:00 p.m. Wednesdays and Sat- 
urdays, reaching Los Angeles in 72 bours and 
San Diego in 76 bours. Returns Mondays and 
Thursdays. Connecting train for San Francisco 
via Mojave. 

Superb vestibuled Pullman palace sleepers, 
buffet smoking car and dining car. Most lux- 
urious service via any line. 

‘Daily California Express, carrying palace and 
tourist sleepers, leaves Chicago 10:25 p. m. 

For descriptive literature, address 

G. T. NICHOLSON, 
G. P. A., A. T. & S. F. R’y, Chicago. 


SANTA FE ROUTE. 
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HENRY HOLT & COMPANY. 


(PUBLISHERS, 29 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREZT, NEW YORK.) 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


PERKINS’S ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
Outlines of an 


of lab- 
py Rapes! Pp. 277, Trims fee 
Northwestern 


It a to considerabl: — =~ 

- seems to me ly superior anything 

GOETHE’S GOTZ V. BERLICHINGEN. 
Edited by Prof. F. Goopricsu of Williams. Pp.'xli.+170, 
70 cents net. The only American edition. 
Prof. Kuno Francke of Harvard: “1 have received it with 

satisfaction. iba lean thine Thole tin tho ancl df etaan od 


GOETHE’S DICHTUNG UND WAHRHEIT. Selec- 
tions Books I.-XI. 
(v. Jacumann.) Pp. xvi.+377, $1.12 net. 
The only American edition giving a survey of the whole work. 
——D— 
— — co good es thin” 
SAND’S —* AU DIABLE. 
(Jorwes. ) A sosabalare. E>. 141, 40 cents net. 
. OC. . opie : “ By far the best edition of the 
that I have seen. The — * alone would suffice to recom- 
mend it to all teachers of modern French’ 2 
BALZAC’S CURE DE TOURS, LES PROSCRITS, 
L. VERDUGO, Z. MARCAS, LA MESSE, 
D’ ATHEE. 
(Warren.) lvol. Pp. 267, 75 cents net. 
—— : on Rend V Angin. 
Illustrated 184, cloth, 60 cents net. 


Prof. William K. Gillet of Ni ee eae The students 
ew 

Se ae eae eee 

any text-book. 


Pull Descriptive Educational Catalogue Free. 





THE DIAL says: 
** No teacher of any grade can possibly afford to go without 
reading it.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL REVIEW. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, 
Professor of Philosophy and Education in Columbia University. 


The Thirteenth Volume and Seventh Year 
Commenced with a number 
which included 
The Illiteracy of American Boys, by . . E. L.GODKIN. 
Philosophy in American Colleges, by A. C. ARMSTRONG, Jr. 
Recent Centralizing Tendencies in State 

Educational Administration (I), by . W.C. WEBSTER. 
Some Contributions to Child-Study, by. . M. V. O’SHEA. 
Courses in Psychology for Normal Schools (I), by 

LIGHTNER WITMER. 
The Meaning of Infancy and Education, by 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER. 

The Fesrvary number includes articles on Child-Study 
Sor Superintendents, by Herman T. Lukens ; School Organi- 
zation, by Elwood P. Cubberley ; The Teaching of the French 
Language and Literature in France, by J. Texte; The Sen- 
tence- Diagram, by Gertrude Buck ; and the second parts of 
the papers by Messrs. Webster and Witmer. 

DURING THE NEXT FEW MONTHS 
The three topics that will chiefly interest serious students of 
education in the United States will be : 

1, The proposed administrative system for governing the 
schools of the Greater New York. 

2. The work of the Committee of Twelve on the Rural 
School Problem. 

3. The work of the joint committee on College Entrance 
Requirements appointed by the departments of Secondary and 
Higher Education of the National Educational Association. 

Each of these topics will be fully and carefully treated in 
the EpvucaTionaL Review, editorially as well as in leading 

The treatment of foreign educational movements and of 
other subjects of contemporary interest will be full and prompt. 

The attention of city superintendents, normal-school pria- 
cipals, and professors of education in colleges and universities 
is directed to the steadily increasing use of the EpucaTioNAL 
Review as a text-book and work of constant reference in 
teachers’ training classes and study clubs. 


The Best Thought of the Last Six Years 
On all important educational matters is easily found in the 
Back Votoumes of the Epvoationat Review with their fall 
indices. Table of Contents of these twelve volumes free on 

liestion. 

Three Dollars a Year 
(Ten numbers, none being issued for July or August). 
Thirty-five Cents a Copy. 





HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 
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